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Which Master? 


HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 


T SEEMS to be the pet province of 
magazine writers to assume the 
role of doctor of the public weal, 
and we of the organ fraternity are 

no exception. Of late THE AMERICAN 
OrGANIsT has been furnishing abundant 
evidence of the irresistible impulse to 
diagnose and prescribe, and to perform 
operations and autopsies. 


A patient that seems to have come in 
for more than its normal share of dissec- 
tion is the church. Poor church! If it 
could only utter a cry every time it is 
probed and cut! Is it inarticulate, in- 
deed, or has it so learned patience that it 
endures the knife with equanimity ? 


Though it is no more a duty of mine 
than of any other friend, I feel impelled 
to voice a protest against certain undis- 
criminating criticism of the church that 
has marred the pages of our magazine 
on several occasions. Criticism, of 
course, is inevitable and necessary to a 
degree as long as we live in a world of 
imperfect men and institutions ; but criti- 
cism, to be helpful, must be specific, not 
general, constructive, not destructive, 
charitable, not vituperative ; and the critic 
should be himself a sharer of the load 
and not an aloof bystander. 


In justice, it must be admitted that the 
church is not perfect. Composed, as it 
is, of persons like you and me, it is bound 
to be marred by the faults of each of us 
as well as by a few specific faults that 
are commonly attributed to music com- 
mittees. In spite of its obvious short- 


Note—The world cannot exist without truth. 
Anything that is fundamentally wrong is an 
impediment to progress. The way to achieve 
progress is to seek truth first, and the way to 
find truth is to think, and keep on thinking, 
till it is self-apparent. When men agree 
upon any subject, discussion is a waste of 
time. It is when men disagree, that discus- 
sion is more valuable. We believe very few 
readers will read into the editorials of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST any such interpreta- 
tion as the critic in this case discovers, but 
his criticism so emphatically helps to clear 
our own attitude toward the church, that we 
are printing it in the first pages of this issue, 
However, we believe it misinterprets with 
equal emphasis the position of the theater in 
the world—a misinterpretation no doubt en- 
tirely due to its author’s acknowledgment 
that his visits to the theater are extremely 
rare. Several points of the criticism need 
consideration: The province and duty of 
magazines and magazine writers; Specific and 
not general analysis of the church; The the- 
ater and its plain, simple portrayal of life 


without any of the intellectual frills and phy- 
lacteries of doctrines and creeds.—Ed. 


comings as a body and the regretably in- 
consistent behavior of individuals in it, 
the Christian church is unique and in- 
comparable, attempted comparisons with 
other institutions notwithstanding. 

Strange as it may seem to some mem- 
bers of the organ profession, the church 
has several other things to do than to buy 
organs and engage organists, and it seems 
to be a hard matter for some of us to see 
our own sphere of activity within the 
church in its true perspective. To esti- 
mate the function of the church by the 
printed views of some organists, we 
should be forced almost to conclude that 
the church was founded for the purpose 
of housing organs and employing musi- 
cians. Failing to compete with the 
theater in the salaries it pays, the church 
is rated by these zealots of the organ as 
a failure, and the theater is glorified in 
direct proportion to its paying power. 

I am not now attempting to justify the 
ridiculously low salaries that are paid by 
many churches, nor the inconsiderate and 
un-Christian tactics of some music com- 
mittees. I have had personal experience 
with both. Conditions in one city of over 
150,000 people are so bad that, except in 
perhaps a half dozen churches, a profes- 
sional organist can not so much as get a 
hearing, because committees are unwill- 
ing to negotiate with an organist who 
values his services at a higher figure than 
seven or eight dollars per week. While 
inadequate salaries may be due in some 
cases to a misunderstanding of the organ- 
ist’s labor, and in others to downright 
stinginess, the fact remains that there are 
many struggling churches which are sim- 
ply unable to pay more, and all our rail- 
ing will not put church salaries on a par 
with theater salaries. This being the 
case, the organist will have to choose his 
master, but let not the man who forsakes 
the church to take a theater position boast 
of the superiority of his new master, nor 
look with pitying condescension on his 
brother, the church organist, who, be- 
cause of devotion to the Master of All, 
is willing to accept a lower salary in the 
service of the church. 

The theater at its very best is an or- 
ganization for profit. If it employs the 
arts, it is for the purpose of profit; if it 
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maintains a fairly respectable moral tone 
it is likewise for the purpose of profit; 
if it converts the Lord’s Day into a day 
of thoughtless pleasure-seeking, this, too, 
is for profit. Any appeal which the thea- 
ter may make to the finer nature of man 
is incidental and secondary rather than 
primary, and is tolerated only so long as 
it does not interfere with profits. Of the 
average commercial theater and of the 
theater at its worst it is quite unnecessary 
to speak. 

While I am free to admit that an ac- 
companiment to a picture may be made 
a supremely beautiful thing—if the pic- 
ture is worthy—I am convinced that the 
chief appeal of the films, even of the so- 
called high-class features, is to the mor- 
bid, rather than the normal, healthy ele- 
ments of human nature. In the face of 
what is known to be the average appeal 
of the films, it is a mystery to me how 
any truth-loving person can so distort 
his own mind as to exalt the theater 
above the church, or seriously advise the 
church to imitate the theater in order to 
win the support of the crowd. 

It is true that it is the church’s busi- 
ness to minister as widely as possible to 
men, and it is also true that the crowd has 
largely deserted the church for the thea- 
ter, especially on Sunday nights. But 
does it then follow that the theater is 
superior to the church, and that the 
church must resort to imitation of the 
theater to carry out its mission? To me 
it is not surprising in the least that the 
theater is more popular with the crowd 
than the church. Does the theater make 
any serious demands on the conscience or 
the will? Does the theater demand self- 
sacrifice for an ideal? God pity the 
church that does not make harder condi- 
tions than the theater! God pity the 
church that is not different! To convert 
the church into a “show” with the sole 
aim of attracting a crowd is a snare and 


a delusion, and it would be far better 
for the church to shut its doors entirely, 
than to attract a crowd to itself, only to 
offer a stone to the multitudes that need 
bread. 

It has been argued that empty churches 
are the result of poor sermons and poor 
music. While I am a hearty advocate of 
fine organs and fine players as a means 
to an end, I am well aware of the fact 
that there are churches which are fulfill- 
ing their mission in spite of atrocious 
music, while others exist with apparently 
no god but the choir and the organ. 
Granting the justice of much of the criti- 
cism against church organists and choirs, 
it is still my opinion that the real ex- 
planation of empty churches lies deep 
down in our common human perversity, 
which responds so easily to the gaudy 
allurements of the moment, while we 
need a “new heart” to apprehend the 
“things of the spirit.” Unless the church 
can make its appeal to the masses on the 
high plane of a vital message, supported 
by music that is fit to be associated with 
such a message, it is certain that letting 
down the bars in imitation of the church’s 
rival will accomplish nothing. 

If the foregoing estimate of theater 
and church is correct—and I believe it 
can be substantiated—which master are 
we going to serve? Let those who will, 
hire out to the theater. Should worst 
come to worst with the church organist, 
I had rather earn my livelihood by chang- 
ing my occupation altogether than by 
playing the organ for an institution, the 
aims of which I felt I could not approve. 
In the ultimate scale of values the de- 
termination of worth will not be on the 
basis of salary, and I dare say the soap- 
box evangelist and the obscure and un- 
heard-of Sunday School teacher will 
occupy a place that might well be the 
envy of the highest paid theater organ- 
ist on Broadway. 


Editorial Reflections 


Et Tu Brute 


OR once in his life Julius Caesar 
made the unique discovery that 
Brutus did some thinking on his 
own accord ; he never survived the 

shock, Most of humanity’s troubles 
come because men fail to do their own 


thinking. There are no dictators where 
there are individual thinkers. A Hohen- 
zollern never could have ruled and ruined 
Germany if Germans had done their own 
thinking. 

Man’s chief end on earth is to do his 
own thinking, in spite of the Westminster 
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Confession which tries to say that his 
chief end is to Glorify God—a man’s be- 
lief in God is not worth the shake of a 
finger unless he has found God intellec- 
tually instead of by superstition. The 
man without emphatic intellectual opin- 
ions is a nuisance. 

“T say, Foch, will we hold Verdun?” 

“Well, I don’t know. If we hold, just 
think of the men it will take, and the 
ammunition and supplies! And if we re- 
treat, look at the peach of a fortress we 
have to give up!” 

Had Foch been built along the lines 
of the indefinite “If,” civilization would 
be back again on all fours by this time. 

Kerensky had opinions and they were 
good ; but he was not enthusiastic enough 
to back them up at the expense of being 
called a despot, and his otherwise highly 
beneficial rule of Russia was lost in 
favor of two of the grandest scoundrels 
the socialist party ever produced in the 
Jewish City of New York. 

The only newspapers you and I pay 


any attention to are such as we believe 
are edited by sincere men who are form- 
ing opinions in their positions of observa- 
tion and who are giving expression to 


those opinions. The thing that makes 
Shakespeare endure in spite of his vul- 
garity and the incivility of many of his 
characters is that he was sincere and em- 
phatic in his thoughts. The thing that 
makes Calvin Coolidge worth watching 
is that he has opinions of his own which 
he will not change for all the politicians 
of Massachusetts. The thing that made 
Bach endure to our day was his emphatic 
opinion that he know how to write a 
Bach Fugue and St. Matthew Passion. 
The thing that made America possible 
was the determination of Christopher 
Columbus to show the world what it 
needed in the way of navigation, and all 
the mutiny of a crew that didn’t think 
(till it was half way across the deep At- 
- lantic and then thought wrongly) could 
not dissuade him from his pig-headed- 
ness. 

The thing that makes a physician a 
success is his ability to diagnose and pre- 
scribe. When we come to the ballot box 
next November we will put a neat little 
X beside the name of the gentleman who 


we are persuaded will do his own think- 
ing and prescribe most independently. 

The thing that fits a man for any par- 
ticular task is his ability to cast aside 
other problems and devote himself to it. 
That’s why we go to Yale University. 

Now suppose that Columbus had held 
a conference on board the Mayflower, or 
whatever-boat he was on, and said to his 
men: “Gentlemen and sailors all: I be- 
lieve you know as much about this ship 
and this deep Atlantic as I do; therefore 
before setting my—excuse me, I mean 
our—sail for the breeze that is soon com- 
ing, I shall ask you to decide whether or 
not we are right in trying to find this 
little old route to India.” Or suppose 
Pershing had said to his army: “Gentle- 
men and soldiers all: I believe you have 
a right to dictate what medicine you shall 
take ; will you therefore go out and fight 
to-day, or will you stay in bed till to- 
morrow ?” 

You and I have no faith in the man 
who is willing to set himself aside for any 
special work and then refrain from pre- 
scribing a tonic or diet for the thing he 
is studying. 

When a man finds himself in the diffi- 
cult position of leadership, what is he to 
do? 

Think carefully and act accordingly? 

Think carefuly and not act at all? 

Think not at all, and let things drift or 
let others order his acts in the hope that 
he will thus escape the charge of trying 
to diagnose and prescribe? 

Every position carries with it its own 
especial embarrassments and the embar- 
rassment of those who devote themselves 
to the press—the power which has accel- 
erated world progress, upon its own per- 
fection—is that they will be misunder- 
stood and condemned by a portion of the 
world that does not think clearly enough 
for itself. But it is better that the whole 
world condemn a man rather than that he 
shall have to condemn himself. If the 
press does not use its opportunity to col- 
lect information, reach conclusions, and 
prescribe diets, tonics, and remedies, 
even though its leaders thereby open 
themselves to the charge of having fallen 
victims to the irresistible impulse to diag- 
nose and prescribe, it will have to con- 
demn itself. 
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All on a Sunday Morning 


EFORE the advent of David and 
his celebrated son Solomon there 
was no such thing as a church, and 

if we are to believe the Old Testament 
we are driven to the conclusion that the 
Almighty lived in close communication 
with humanity before that time, but that 
it did not take long to drive Him away 
after the establishment of the church; 
and in modern times we are quite con- 
vinced that God never conferred with 
man later than a few years after the 
founding of the institution which has 
grown into the Christian Church. Did 
the church drive God from Earth? 

Since we are such intimate fixtures of 
the church, let us examine it and give a 
little criticism (in elucidation of former 
criticisms that have apparently been too 
general to be comprehensible) that shall 
endeavor to be specific, not general, con- 
structive, not destructive, charitable, not 
vituperate; and let me modestly remind 
you that I am a Methodist by birth and 
“conversion,” a Presbyterian by accident, 
an Episcopalian by all-around prefer- 
ence, and a Unitarian by the best think- 
ing I am able to do; and that I have gone 
to church at least twice on Sundays ever 
since I was old enough to walk, that I 
used to be an officer in the Sunday School 
and in the Christian Endeavor, attended 
Class Meeting regularly and spoke in 
Prayer Meeting occasionally. And though 
I no longer do any save the first of these 
things, 1 still try to the best of my con- 
scientious ability to think the truth and 
speak the truth as the Almighty God 
would have me do. 

The church has professed to worship 
God ; but the members after service speak 
ninety-nine times about the sermon and 
once about God; if the newspapers print 
anything about the church on Saturdays 
or Mondays it is not about the church’s 
God but about the church’s minister or 
his sermon; when there is a quarrel in the 
church it is not about God but about the 
minister. The reading of God’s own 
word is given fifteen minutes in the 
ninety minute service ; the rest of the time 
is given to ten minutes of prayer by one 
individual aloud so all can hear him, the 
singing of three hymns, the collection of 
small change (called the “offering”) 
which is donated in sums. sufficiently 
small to make even a beggar angry, and 





anywhere from thirty to forty-five min- 
utes of talk by a man. The words of 
God are given fifteen minutes, those of 
man, forty to fifty-five ; the definite com- 
mands of God are, in the American 
church, read possibly once or twice a 
year. 


The church preaches the Golden Rule; 
it pays its minister an average salary that 
no respectible colored porter in a Penn- 
sylvania railway station would deign to 
look at. Or else it pays its minister six 
thousand dollars a year for his entire 
time and its organist one thousand for his 
entire time. It pays no taxes to help 
honest government or public improve- 
ment or non-church-going humanity. It 
preaches the Good Samaritan and “if you 
have two coats give one away.” Jn every 
large city in America there are deserving 
men, women, and children facing starva- 
tion every day of the year, and the biting 
cold of winter ; the church is floored with 
expensive carpets or fine tiles, its win- 
dows are expensive colored glass, its or- 
gans are costly, its coal bill insures the 
neat comfort of fastidious people who 
have liberal comfort every day of the 
week, its lighting is profusely wasted 
throughout the service, and it sometimes 
pays two hundred dollars for a silk robe 
for its minister. Throughout the winter 
nights its basement and upper rooms are 
occupied only by mice, while the homeless, 
whether deservedly or otherwise, wander 
the streets in misery. It preaches hon- 
esty and faithfulness. But at election 
time it never says one word that would 
help humanity get honesty and faithful- 
ness in the new government that is being 
ballotted. It condemns the amassing of 
gigantic fortunes when millionaires are 
not on its board of Elders and keeps sil- 
ence when they are. It professes to be- 
lieve unreservedly in Christ and to follow 
His teachings to the best of its ability; 
but it expects man to accept its own lead- 
ing; and all the while there are at work 
in America some hundreds of different 
sects of the church, each one preaching 
by its very existence that all the others 
are wrong. It preaches a Bible that “he 
who runs may read and understand,” and 
then endulges in long oratorical effusions 
twice on Sunday in the effort, which it 
says is highly beneficial to man, to inter- 
pret that same “open Bible.” It writes 
long doctrines in addition to what the 
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Bible contains, or in interpretation there- 
of, builds a church creed on what it 
writes, and expects to guide the world 
to heaven or hell according to these 
creeds. It preaches the absolute necessity 
of baptism, some averring that a mere 
sprinkling when but a babe in arms is 
sufficient, others averring with equal 
ardor that a complete ducking of the 
mature man is necessary. It permits 
the organization of a gigantic campaign 
spending a million dollars a day for the 
purpose of uniting the churches of Amer- 
ica, and so far as I know not one church 
in all America has been found willing to 
give up its Presbyterianism, its Metho- 
dism, its Lutheranism, in favor of the 
unconditional acceptance of the open 
Bible; and all the while the helpless and 
innocent babies of Armenia were crying 
piteously for a penny-worth of bread. 

It sends missionaries into Africa and 
China and allots them salaries of about 
six hundred dollars a year, expecting 
them to live ared work in poverty, “in the 
name of Christ;”’ while it pays salaries 
of two thousand and upward for the 
cushioned-chair employees of the home 
office. It tells about the time Christ 
preached “if ye forgive not;” and if an 
unlucky organist displeases a haughty 
ministry or a nervous music committee 
he gets fired first and forgiven after- 
wards. It preaches “the seventh day is 
the Lord’s” and then switches its calendar 
so as to trade it off for the first, and it 
tries to justify its action. It reads in the 
prologue to the Ten Commandments, 
which it professes to practice, “the Lord 
thy God is one God,” and then it concocts 
a nice little theory about some mysterious 
“trinity” or “triune God,” when Christ 
never in all His records spoke once of any 
other than the one true God. 

It preaches brotherly love and affec- 
tion, but when a member transgresses its 
man-made doctrines too openly, he gets 
excommunicated. The Presbyterian 
laughs at the Methodist, the Methodist 
thinks the Lutheran is all wrong, the 
Catholic says they are all in error, and 
the Christian Scientist, set upon by them 
all, is about the only one to try to prac- 
tice even one little phase of the absolute 
teachings of Christ. It scoffs at the thea- 
ter because it is a money-making institu- 
tion; nine-tenths of its own official dis- 
cussions center around the ways and 
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means of raising money, nine-tenths of 
the churches hire their pews to those who 
pay the most for them, thus making 
everybody: else uncomfortable who does 
not pay, and in the middle of the “serv- 
ice” (which is supposed to be in worship 
of God) they jingle a few plates through 
the congregation and gather in such stray 
coins as those present are willing to give; 
and there never is so much “rejoicing in 
Israel” as when the treasurer can an- 
nounce that he has all the money he 
needs. 

It preaches “in as much as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these ;” 
and when the war came along’ it sent its 
talkers over to France on pretty safe ex- 
cursions (paid for by the Nation) to talk 
dying heroes into heaven, and when it 
came time for cups of cold water, band- 
ages on bleeding breasts, and doughnuts 
for hungry lads, the Salvation Army and 
the Red Cross were the only ones in 
sight. And don’t let us be foolish enough 
to profess that the Red Cross and the 
Salvation Army are the church merely 
because they are composed of church 
members; the world is too just to say 
that the bankers won the war merely be- 
cause a few of their dollars were work- 
ing as Liberty Bonds. 

As long as we think a thing is perfect 
we do not try to better it. Herein is the 
reason for detailing the criticisms think- 
ing men have been forced to make. 

But with none of these evils save one 
are you and I concerned professionally, 
and that one is this: the church poses as 
an institution of worship, and then the 
minister bends his every effort, and ar- 
ranges every detail of the “service,” in- 
cluding the word of God Himself, to lead 
climatically up to, and emphasize the im- 
portance of, one thing: the sermon. I 
have no fault to find with the sermon 
save this, that it deals with Jonah and 
David and Moses and Peter and Sophia 
and Mary Magdalene, and all the while 
the world is going to the devil for want 
of Christian leadership. 

Two men went up into the Temple to 
pray. The one began his devotions in 
the perfect language of the scholar and 
prayed mightily unto God. The other 
bowed before God in humble silence. Just 
then the pack of thieves fell upon the 
lonely traveler by the wayside and the 
silent worshipper sprang to his feet, 
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shouting his only prayer as he ran, “O 
God help me knock the devil out of these 
miserable thieves.” But the other wor- 
shipper stopped his ears, and kept on 
praying. 


Toes and Nether Limbs 


ITTLE star, the tired business man 
wonders what you are, and to 
prove that you are not a piano 

with mahogany pedestals you have to trip 
across the stage with bare legs; and in 
thus doing you have gotten the theater 
into ‘disrepute. And that is bad. The 
theater is one of the agencies in the world 
for the betterment of mankind. “Light- 
nin’,’ the play that has had the longest 
consecutive run of any play ever pro- 
duced in the world, is absolutely clean 
from curtain to curtain. One would ex- 
pect the public to kill it in the first per- 
formance, being so clean and harmless. 
“Adam and Eva,” a dainty little clean 
play with hardly a word of innocent slang 
in it, ran brilliantly a whole season, and 
there was not a bare leg, or even ankle, 
in the whole show. Among the screen 
dramas, “Humoresque” is art that ranks 
with a Beethoven Symphony, a Bach 
Fugue, a Wagner Drama, a Rembrandt 
canvas; and if these latter things exist 
only to make money—and they have all 
made more than any theater production 


I have ever heard of—then possibly “Hu- 


moresque” has that same misfortune. 
Charlie Chaplin in “The Immigrant” has 
not a morbid touch in it from title to 
finis, and its every appeal is to the nor- 
mal, healthy, happy element of human 
nature; this is also true of every Chap- 
lin production. Mary Pickford has never 
appeared in any film that was not simi- 
larly directing its appeal to the normal, 
happy, healthy human element. I have 
seen nearly every recent production of 
Douglas Fairbanks, and have yet to find 
a morbid scene. 

Let us consider automobiles. They are 
money-making schemes, and look at the 
people they kill every year, and the thefts 
they inspire, and the joy-rides they make 
possible. Of course they are beautiful 
and artistic, but they only use art to sell 
more cars and make more money. Their 
cushions are soft and comfortable; but 
there again they only hope to make more 
money. And their tops, which keep off 
sun and rain, only sell more cars and 


make more money. Their engines, which 
are marvelous machines, have been per- 
fected only to make cars go faster and 
farther, thereby selling more cars and 
making more money. The sole obiect of 
the automobile is to make money, and 
esthetic folk must loathe it. 

But the church is not planned to make 
money, so we shall return to it, in an ex- 
planation or two. I am most certainly 
in accord with the church and its wor- 
ship, and I delight in the music of Stainer 
and Palestrina, Vierne and Bach, Widor, 
Reubke, and Elgar. I also like Shelly 
and Nevin and Marks and many other 
composers who can write appealing melo- 
dies. But I am so bold as to think I 
know there is a time and place for each 
class of music, in the which it goes beau- 
tifully, and out of which it is disastrous 
to human hearts. I would not introduce 
Hark My Soul to Westminster Abbey, 
nor would I inflict much Stainer and 
Bach on my Presbyterian enemies. Just 
as the photoplay differs from the drama, 
so also does the Episcopalian service dif- 
fer from the Methodist and the Lutheran 
and the Baptist. We cannot hold a barn 
dance in a mill pond, nor can we go fish- 
ing up an apple tree. A church that is 
built, as most of the Episcopal churches 
are, for worship is a building that no 
sane man will want to desecrate with un- 
churchly music; and an auditorium that 
is not built for worship cannot be turned 
into a worshipful place by any other pro- 
cess than a stick of dynamite and a force 
of masons and carpenters. The moment 
a lecture is introduced into a service of 
worship of Almighty God, that moment 
worship tumbles out of the window; and 
a cantata or a group of organ pieces have 
the very same effect. 

The theater does not profess to edu- 
cate, it only claims to entertain; the 
church does not profess to entertain, it 
only professes to worship—but its every 
effort is to furnish the very best oration 
in the very best setting man can devise 
and the treasury pay for. That is the 
blunder of the church of to-day. Let it 
either return to worship pure and simple, 
in which we organists and choirmasters 
would delight to play our subservient 
part in furnishing the most beautiful and 
worshipful of music; or let it go the 
other direction and openly profess not to 
worship God but to help man, and then 
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let music do its full share—which shall 
be infinitely greater than that of an ora- 
tion. 

We despise the man who wavers be- 
tween two opinions, or who professes 
one and practices another. Let us first 
know what we are talking about, and then 


set to work on an intelligent and practical 
program of earnest enthusiastic effort— 
but if we are not yet sure of the thing we 
are talking about, by all means let us 
keep on discussing it till we get it clari- 
fied in our minds and can be assured that 
we are at last right. 


The Ancillary String Organ 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 
.:: IS becoming recognized in certain 


quarters, though very slowly and 

half-heartedly, that the Organ in 

its higher development—the Con- 
cert-room Organ—is properly and neces- 
sarily a dual instrument. The first and 
fundamental portion being essentially un- 
imitative in its tonality, and forming the 
Organ proper, the structure of which is 
founded on what is commonly designated 
Diapason Tone. The second and only 
slightly subordinate portion being essen- 
tially imitative in its tonality, represent- 
ing in its structure the tonal forces of the 
grand orchestra. Notwithstanding the 
knowledge obtaining in musical circles 
respecting the composition of the orches- 
tra, there seems to be very little, if any, 
thought bestowed on the important ques- 
tion: What properly is, or should be, the 
foundation tone of this second and imi- 
tative portion of the Concert-room Or- 
gan? 

Early in my studies of organ-tones, my 
attention was directed very forcibly to the 
deficiency, even in the greatest Concert- 
room Organs in existence, of imitative 
string tone. In the year 1855 was erected 
in Liverpool the most important Concert- 
room Organ that had been constructed 
up to that time: and during the years 
1857 to 1884 I had every opportunity of 
studying and thoroughly grasping the 
tonal resources of that remarkable instru- 
ment. It was not long before I found 
that its tonal structure was lamentably 
deficient in the all-important department 
of string-tone. This can be readily un- 
derstood from the fact that while the 
Organ contained one hundred speaking 
stops, it had, at the period I allude to, 
only a VioLta pA GAMBA, 8 FT., and an 
OcTAVE VIOLA, 4 FT., in the Choir; a 
VIOLOCELLO, 8 FT., and an OcTAVE VIOLA, 
4 FT., in the Great; and a VIOLONE, 16 
FT., in the Pedal Organ. None of these 


stops could be classed as strictly imitative 
in tone and none were expressive. 

Here was negative teaching of a highly 
convincing nature, which naturally led, 
through a special channel of thought, to 
the conviction that the true and sufficient 
Concert-room Organ must be a dual in- 
strument to fulfil its office; and that the 
foundation of its imitative orchestral- 
toned portion must, of necessity, be 
string-toned stops; just as the string in- 
struments are the foundation of the 
grand orchestra. 

Convinced that the conclusion I had 
arrived at was correct, I resolved that on 
the first opportunity that presented itself 
I should introduce into the Organ an in- 
dependent string-toned division as com- 
plete as circumstances permitted. I knew 
I had to exercise patience; for it was 
hopeless to expect groove-loving organ- 
builders, wedded to old-fashioned ideas, 
to take the initiative in so radical a de- 
parture in tonal appointment: and it 
seemed equally hopeless to stir the organ- 
playing world out of its apthetic satis- 
faction with things it had been so long 
accustomed to. And, be it said, in some- 
what similar directions, history to-day is 
repeating itself. It has been said, “all 
things come to those who wait;”’ and 
after about forty years of waiting, the 
opportunity came when I was given the 
pleasing task of scheming the tonal ap- 
pointment of what was to be the larg- 
est and most important Organ the world 
had seen; and which found its temporary 
resting place in the Festival Hall of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. 
Louis, in 1904. 

Accordingly, for the first time in the 
long history of the Art of Organ-build- 
ing, an independent String Organ was 
schemed and constructed, endowed with 
powers of flexibility and expression. I 
desired to make this String Organ fuller 
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than it was ultimately constructed, but 
those in power tied my hands consider- 
ably. As the practical introduction of 
this String Organ may be accepted as the 
starting point of a new epoch in the tonal 
appointment of the Concert-room Organ, 
it is proper that its stop-apportionment 
should be given here. It formed the Sec- 
ond Subdivision of the Third Organ. 


STRING ORGAN—EXPRESSIVE 
16 feet 


Wood 
Tin 
Tin 


. Contrabasso 

. Violoncello 
WIS Telespiessioieis a ateierouereels 
Violino Tin 
. Violino (Tuned sharp).. Tin 
Tiercino Tin 
. Quint Viol Tin 
. Octave Viol Tin 
. Violette Tin 
. Viol Tin 
Cornet Tin ghee 
IV. Tin 18/5" 

Ranks (Viol, “  .... Tin a 
11, Corroborating Mixture.. Tin V Ranks 

While this String Organ was, strictly 
considered, a Subdivision of the Third 
Organ, the First Subdivision of which 
contained the stops representing the 
“wood-wind” forces of the orchestra, it 
was practically a Floating Organ, in so 
much that it could be thrown on the First 
Organ in either the unison or the octave; 
and on the Second Organ in the unison. 
It was, accordingly, available on three 
manuals. 

Although nothing had been done be- 
tween the building of the St. George’s 
Hall Organ and that of the Organ just 
alluded to in the direction of providing 
an independent String Organ, much had 
been done in England in the production 
of high-class imitative string-toned stops, 
of wood and metal, by such distinguished 
artist-voicers as Edmund Schulze, Wil- 
liam Thynne, and John W. Whiteley, 
whose works have never been surpassed, 
if they have ever been equalled. The fine 
stops produced by these men rendered the 
adequate stop-apportionment of a String 
Organ an easy and satisfactory matter. 

For many years after the building of 
the Louisiana Exposition Organ, no steps 
were taken by organists or organ-build- 
ers to introduce anything in the nature 
of a String Organ. The novelty of my 
introduction was too great, and the de- 
parture from old-fashioned methods of 
tonal appointment too radical, to win 
ready recognition: accordingly, I neither 
expected my lead would be willingly fol- 
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lowed nor its value quickly understood. 
To-day, however, it is becoming realized 
that something in the direction is abso- 
lutely necessary if the Organ is to ad- 
vance and become an efficient and flexi- 
ble musical instrument. What has been 
done has fallen very far short of what is 
necessary to constitute a complete and 
independent String Organ. The most 
that has been done by organ-builders, 
professing to be great masters in their 
art, is the provision of a group of string- 
toned stops, all of unison (8 ft.) pitch, 
capable of being played from certain 
manual claviers. Such unison groups, 
however large, will never constitute a 
complete and scientifically and artistically 
appointed String Organ, such as will be 
called for by the great performers on the 
Organ of the Twentieth Century. This 
fact must be realized sooner or later, and 
the sooner the better for the Organ. The 
thought—and the wish was father to the 
thought—that by producing the pene- 
trating, scratchy, compound tones, so 
commonly characteristic of the small- 
scaled, over-blown, string-toned metal 
stops now so frequently made (but never 
once by a Schulze or a Thynne) it was 
unnecessary to associate with them any- 
thing in the nature of a harmonic-cor- 
roborating structure, has been readily 
acted upon by organ-builders of to-day, 
whose trade-founded prejudice against 
unprofitable and troublesome compound 
stops has so seriously marred the tonal 
resources of so many modern Organs. 
The true String Organ must be self- 
contained and complete in every essential, 
scientifically and artistically appointed to 
reproduce, to the greatest extent possi- 
ble, the tonal effects of the massed string 
forces of the grand orchestra; and capa- 
ble of producing, in varied stop combina- 
tions and registrations, the special quali- 
ties of compound tone and artistic tonal 
effects characteristic of the. orchestra. 
Such results can never be obtained from 
merely a few ranks of unison string- 
toned stops, or any such apology for a 
String Organ. The tonal limitations of 
purely imitative stops of unison pitch, 
however varied in scale and intonation, 
must be recognized; and their obvious 
shortcomings when massed for the pro- 
duction of impressive volumes of orches- 
tral string-tone, must be counterbalanced 
by the addition of building-up and affini- 
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tive stops. To the dominating volume of 
unison must be added double (16 ft.) 
tone representing the Contrabasso of the 
orchestra: and for the purpose of im- 
parting harmonic richness and great bril- 
liancy, must be added a more or less com- 
plete series of harmonic-corroborating 
stops of refined and scientifically gradu- 
ated viol-tone. As an example, J may 
here give the stop-apportionment of the 
Ancillary String Organ, given in my 
scheme for the Concert-room Organ of 
the Twentieth Century.* 


ANCILLARY STRING ORGAN— 


EXPRESSIVE 
. NGGEASRDABEO «0.000 sence ed Wood 16 feet 
2. Vaol Diapason .......... Metal 8 “ 
SOTO ers ee Metal 8 “ 
Si AOMMNRIER: «6256 es'ecaesess Metal 8 “ 
5. Orchestral Violoncello... Metal 8 “ 
6. Violoncello Sordo ....... Metal 8 “ 
7. Violoncello Vibrato ..... Metal 8 “ 
&. Viola Pomposa .......-. Metal 8 “ 
Weta TSOED .6<vase cen Metal 8 “ 
10. Viola d’Amore .......... Metal 8 “ 
11. Orchestral Violin ....... Tin 5 = 
12. Violino Sordo .......... Tin 8 
13. Violino Vibrato ........ Tin Bo: 
ee lek 0. a Metal 5%“ 
iS WE os bsxasensccedss Metal 4 “ 
“a CTS tay 5. Metal  37/s “ 
A eS Metal 2%“ 
18. Viol Fifteenth .......... Metal 2 “ 
19. Viol Mixture ........... Metal V Ranks 


Tremolant 


It will be observed that this floating 
String Organ is complete and independ- 
ent, furnished with full means for varied 
and artistic registration, and comprising 
ten ranks of harmonic corroborating 
pipes; and, being inclosed in a special 
swell-box, is endowed with full powers 
of expression. It can be played, inde- 
pendently or in combination, with the 
tonal forces of any one or more of the 
Second, Third, Fourth, or Fifth Organs, 
or with either of their contrasting Sub- 
divisions. It can be connected with and 
commanded by any of the five expression 
levers that the performer may find most 
convenient at the time. Complete as this 
String Organ is, it could not fully fulfil 


* See “The Organ of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” pp. 323-5. 


The Tendency 
MAN has ever proved himself only 
too ready to despise that which 
he fails to understand—Edward S. 
Ellis. 


its important office without an adequate 
support from the Pedal Organ: accord- 
ingly, in my scheme I have provided the 
following string-toned stops: 


CGBES- VIO). os nscewesacceass Metal 32 feet 
eT EEC (RRR eae Metal 16 “ 
Geigenprincipal ............ Metal 16 “ 
Orchestral Contrabasso*.... Wood 16 “ 
Orchestral Violoncello*...... Metal 8 “ 


Violoncello* (Tuned sharp).. Metal 8 “ 

The stops marked * are inclosed in the 
— Organ swell-chamber and are expres- 

I do not think that the experienced or- 
ganist will find any difficulty in realizing 
the new and infinite possibilities in tone- 
production, and the impressive effects 
such a string-stop equipment, as I have 
set forth, would place at his disposal. 
Tones and effects of an orchestral char- 
acter never yet heard and hardly shad- 
owed forth on the largest Organ ever 
constructed in this or any other country. 
Such an equipment would form an ade- 
quate and proper foundation for the 
largest super-structure of imitative or- 
chestral-toned stops that could reason- 
ably be placed upon it. But such an 
equipment will, I fear, not commend 
itself to the organ-builders of to-day. 
The necessary scientific and artistic de- 
velopment of its harmonic structure 
would certainly call for more knowledge 
and skill than are evidenced in the forma- 
tion and voicing of the few and insuffi- 
cient harmonic-corroborating stops which 
appear in modern Organs. Then, again, 
the proper formation and voicing of the 
several imitative stops would require 
treatments demanding a certain acoustical 
and musical knowledge, and the exercise 
of much skill and care, necessarily in- 
volving the expenditure of considerable 
time and labor, not profitable enough to 
be willingly faced in these times of hur- 
ried and competitive organ-building. So 
organ-builders will doubtless continue to 
insert a few ranks of pungent string- 
toned stops and trust to providence for 
the result. But will accomplished or- 
ganists continue to be satisfied with such 
an apology for a String Organ? I pause 
for a reply. 


Explained 
of TRUE booster works for the good 
of the cause. A rooster crows 
after ‘someone else has done the work. 
—Buckley Dement. 
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Charles Marie Widor 


PAUL DE LAUNAY 


HARLES MARIE WIDOR, pro- 
fessor of composition, fugue, and 
counterpoint in the Conservatoire 
National de Musique de Paris; 

organist of the Grand-Orgue* of Saint- 
Sulpice, Paris ; member of the Institut de 
France; member of the Royal Academies 
of Fine Arts of Berlin, Petrograd, Brus- 
sels, Stockholm, and Rome, was born at 
Lyons, France, February 22nd, 1845. 
His father, of Hungarian descent, was 
then the organist of the church of Saint 
Francois of Lyon. From him the future 
master-organist of St. Sulpice received 
his first instruction in music. 


M. Widor continued his studies later 
in Brussels, under Lemmens for the or- 
gan, and under Fetis for composition. 
After a few years he returned to Lyons, 
where he succeeded his father as the 
organist of St. Francois. Already he had 
played the organ of that church when 
only fifteen years old, having been ap- 
pointed in 1860 as one of the organists. 


He entered the Conservatory of Music 
of Paris and soon after was appointed 
organist “du Grand Orgue” of Saint- 
Sulpice** (in 1870), the position he still 
holds. 


In 1891, when the good “Papa” 
Franck (Cesar Franck) died, Widor was 


we footnote, page 14, January issue, 


** Saint-Sulpice is the largest church in 
France and probably the third in the entire 
world measured by seating capacity. It is 
said that over 30, 000 people could sit in St. 
Peters of Rome, “were there chairs,’ while 
St. Paul’s of London comes next, then St. 
Sulpice. I believe that this church could seat 
over 25,000 people. It is a magnificent build- 
ing, dating of the XVIIth century. It has, 
oddly enough, still one tower unfinished. 
One of the bells is of silver and was given 
by the king, Louis XIV. It has one of the 
largest organs in the~ world, but, as all 
French organs, the wind is furnished, not by 
water, not by electricity, but by “human 
motors,” several men being’ employed to pump 
air in the bellows by means of old-fashioned 
pedals. It has also an old fashioned pedal 
board, flat. It has five manuals and over 100 
Ae ory with which it is said that over 
1,147,000 combinations can be. obtained. 
Though old and not possessing the modern 
devices it is certain that there are no other 
organs of that size and age having better 
tone. As an old Stradivarius or Garnerius, 
whose tone ‘gets better and better with age 
(as do some good old French wines, alas!!) the 
organ of St. Sulpice has well seasoned pipes. 
Its power is tremendous and at times shakes 
the immense building with its thunderous 
vibrations. It can also be as sweet and as 
soft as the most delicate instrument. The 
warmth, the color, the softness of tone, the 
velvet-like sound which comes from that 
fine instrument cannot be duplicated any- 


called to take his place at the Conserva- 
tory as professor of organ. He held this 
position until 1896, when Theodore Du- 
bois was appointed director of the Con- 
servatory at the death of Ambroise 
Thomas, Widor took his place as pro- 
fessor of composition, fugue, and coun- 
terpoint. 

It is while he was at the head of the 
class of organ that he taught Louis 
Vierne, the organist of Notre-Dame of 
Paris (see article on Louis Vierne, Janu- 
ary number, 1920). When Vierne ob- 
tained the Premier Prix d’orgue, Widor 
attached him to himself as his assistant 
teacher of his large organ class. 


Widor is not only a great composer 
and a great organist, but a great teacher, 
known the world over, especially in Eng- 
land and the United States, where he 
numbers among his best pupils some of 
the most prominent organists who stud- 
ied privately under him.*** 

Widor is also known as a great con- 
ductor. For a time he conducted the 
oratorio society “Concordia” and pro- 
duced many large works, among them 
Bach’s St. Mathew Passion. As an or- 
chestra conductor he has directed his or- 
chestral works in London, Edinburg, 
Rome, Venise, Madrid, Moscow. Petro- 
grad, Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, Amster- 
dam, Berlin, Francfort, Munich, Dort- 
mund, etc., etc. In Strasbourg he also 
directed some of his works, once upon 
the occasion of the inauguration of the 
Salle des Fétes of the city, giving there 
his beautiful Symphonia Sacra (1909) 
and in March, 1919, he was called there 
to direct his Symphonie Antique, written 
where. This organ was first built under 
Louis XIV. but of course was enlarged from 
ee P sx = until it reached its present size. 

*** T should point to the fact that all organ- 
ists from foreign countries must study “pri- 
vately” under M. Widor, or under any other 
professors of the Conservatory, as the Nat- 
ional Conservatory of Paris does not, as a 
rule, allow foreigners to enter as pupils, no 
matter how proficient they may be, no mat- 
ter how great a future they may seem to 
have, no matter what honor and credit he 
may bring upon the venerable, but too con- 
servative, institution; witness the unfortu- 
nate fact that Liszt himself was denied en- 
trance on the sole reason that he was not a 
native of France. Sometimes a foreigner 
may enter as a pupil, but he has had to show 
“patte blanche” and be “richly” endorsed by 
most influential people. Red tape, oh, red 


tape! How many crimes are committed in 
thy name!!!—P. de L. 








CHARLES MARIE WIDOR 
At the console of the gallery organ in St. Sulpice 
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on the theme of his “Te Deum,” for choir 
and orchestra. 

The Sunday following the day of the 
armistice, November 17th, 1918, it was 
he who directed, in the old loft of the 
Grand-Orgue of Notre-Dame cathedral, 
his great work Salvum Fac Populus 
Tuum, written for organ, trumpets, trom- 
bones and drums, a composition he had 
written during the bombardment of Paris, 
for that great day of Victory. 

A most interesting fact in regard to the 
writing of this composition, which I hold 
directly from M. Widor himself, is that 
while he was writing a fragment of 
“obus” (heavy shell) fell on the very 
table in front of him. “Un éclat d’obus 
tombait sur ma table alors que j’écrivais 
mon Salvum Fac,” are the very words 
of the master. 

In 1916 the French government sent 
him to Spain, with Bergson, to study the 
“state of mind” (l'état des esprits) of 
the country and conditions musically. It 
was during that trip, while visiting the 
Prado Museum of Madrid, that Widor 
conceived the idea of creating in the 
Spanish capital an institution where 
French artists could be entertained free 
of charge (as is done at the French 
school in Rome) while studying the beau- 
tiful works of art to be seen there and 
especially the Villa Velasuez, which is 
now being built. 

Widor is also a writer of talent and a 
critic. Under the nom de plume of 
“Tibicen” and “Auletes” he wrote for 
years many interesting articles in the 
Estafette (Paris). Among his literary 
works, the one which all earnest musi- 
cians should have and which ought to be 
found in all good city libraries is La 
Technique de l’Orchestre Moderne, a 
most up-to-date work so successful that 
it has already been translated into Eng- 
lish, Russian and German. Another ex- 
cellent work is La Musique Grecque et 
les Chants de l’Eglise Latine (Grecian 
music and Latin chants), which was pub- 
lished in 1895 in the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes (Paris). I wish to add that the 
Technic of Modern Orchestra is a sup- 
plement to Berlioz’ Traité d’Instrumen- 
tation. The English translation of M. 
Widor’s book dates from 1906; E. Stud- 
dard was the translator. 

As a composer, his work is of great 
importance, and is quite varied. The 


master has composed music for the piano 
as well as for the organ, and also for 
many other instruments. He has writ- 
ten several operas and ballets, volumes of 
songs, dance music, etc., etc. There is a 
splendid collection of organ pieces, called 
l’Orgue Moderne, which contains ex- 
quisite melodies and has been of a great 
help to many of the progressive organists 
in quest of something “new.” 

In collaboration with Schweitzer, the 
famous organist of the Bach Concerts at 
Strasbourg, he has prepared that mag- 
nificent edition of the organ works of 
Bach, an edition which renders the study 
of the music of the old master of Eise- 
nach a thing of ease. This work of 
Widor and Schweitzer ought to bear, it 
seems to me, this superscription on the 
cover: “Bach a la portée de tous” (Bach 
within reach of all). 

Maitre Ambros, an Opera-Comique in 
four acts, was performed for the first 
time in Paris, on the 6th of May, 1886. 
Nerto, an Opera in four acts, which the 
master, in “collaboration” with Maurice 
Lena (the poet of the “Jongleur de No- 
tre-Dame’’), has just finished, is to be per- 
formed at the Paris Opera this season. 
This Opera is after la Nerto of Mistral, 
the celebrated Provencal poet. “La Kor- 
rigane,” a ballet in two acts, after the 
poem of Francois Coppée, was performed 


. for the first time at the Académie Na- 


tionale de Musique de Paris (Opera 
house) December Ist, 1880. Conte 
d’ Avril, an orchestral suite, in four parts, 
after a poem of Dorchain, inspired from 
Shakespeare and performed as “musique 
de scéne” at the Odeon, on September 
22nd, 1885. Shortly after this first per- 
formance appeared Les Jacobites, a 
drama in five acts, of Francois Coppée, 
presented for the first time November 
21st, 1885. Both of these works are rela- 
tively short as far as music is concerned, 
as no musical works, as a rule, are ever 
produced either at the Théatre Frangais 
or at the Odeon, these two stages being 
entirely devoted to literary productions, 
such as those of Moliére, Corneille, or 
the masters of modern times. From 
time to time, however, some plays which, 
as the Erynnies of Massenet, and a few 
others, require what is called “musique 
de scéne,” are given to the public. 

In 1890 Widor wrote the music to that 
magnificent and gorgeous pageant, Jeanne 
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d’Arc, performed for several seasons at 
the Paris Hippodrome. This music, 
which I so well remember (though at the 
time I was but a little fellow in “knee 
pants”) is full of delightful melodies so 
“catchy” that to this day some of them 
come to my memory, especially that at- 
tractive melody played at the moment of 
the “Apparition” of the Angels to Joan. 
This “pantomine” fully gives the listen- 
ers that atmosphere of those mediaeval 
times. The “musettes” are delightful. 
Widor showed himself in this work a 
master of descriptive music. 

M. Widor has with success tried his 
hand at operas and I feel sure that when 
some of these shall be introduced in this 
country they will meet the same success 
they met abroad. There is such a charm 
in his art of writing melodies ; nothing is 
ever without attractiveness in his numer- 
ous compositions. He has written four 
symphonies for the orchestra, two con- 
certos for the organ (one in F and the 
other in A), numerous organ composi- 
tions (among which are his ten organ 
“symphonies”), hundreds of pieces for 
the pianoforte—his Waltzes are gems. 
He has written chamber music in great 
abundance, too; trios, quatuors, etc., for 
the orchestra and choruses; concertos for 
the piano and the orchestra; sonatas for 
piano and strings, for organ and strings ; 
music for the harp, the violin-cello, the 
flute, the violin, etc. ; masses, anthems, Te 
Deum, hymns, etc.; several volumes of 
songs; one volume of 54 melodies; one 
of 14 melodies (known under the name 
of Chansons de Mer, Songs of the Sea). 
One of his violin suites, Suite Florentine, 
is one of the most attractive compositions 
in existence. Who does not know that 
little gem, Serenade? Among his most 
famous sacred works for voice I shall 
mention his “Tantum Ergo,” his “Regina 
Coeli,” his “O Salutaris” (written for 
baritone) and the “O Salutaris,” written 
for tenor, organ and violincello; his 
masses for two choirs and two organs, a 
master work of the kind, second to none. 
This work has been performed at Saint- 
Sulpice many times, with the master him- 
self at the organ (the principal one over 
the entrance door), while another organ- 
ist had charge of the one behind the altar 
in the chancel of the choir, with a choir 
composed of over 500 men from the 
Seminary nearby, assisted by scores of 


choir boys, and many opera soloists, be- 
sides a good size orchestra. 

The compositions of the great master 
are too numerous for me to give in full. 
All publishers have the full list in their 
catalogues. I only dwell on some of his 
most important compositions, with the 
hope that in the near future all leading 
musicians of this country will have be- 
come acquainted with many, if not all, of 
the great works of this wonderful or- 
ganist. 

I wish the master could be induced to 
come here and visit us. It would be in- 
deed a great event for all of us if we 
could hear him on this side of the water. 
As an organist he has travelled all 
through Europe. In 1888 he went to 
England, where he conducted several of 
his works, notably his famous Walpur- 
gis Night at a Philarmonic concert. In 
1909 he was called back to England to 
conduct a concert of some of his works 
in Queen’s Hall. Could not we invite 
him here, too? The States are hungry 
for good music and need to hear all the 
masters they can possibly induce to come. 
Personally, I may say that of all the 
organ lessons I received as a student in 
my younger days in Paris, none did me 
the good that the simple hearing of M. 
Widor did me. While humbly seated in 
a corner of the vast “nef” of St. Sulpice, 
on a Sunday, my mind gathered and kept 
carefully in store for “future use” those 
divine renditions from the hands of the 
master. It is from having heard him 
play those many years of my boyhood in 
Paris that I felt I also must be an “or- 
ganist.” His music inspired me as it has 
done all who listen to him. Widor is 
master of the organ, “par excellence.” 


How Not To Do It 


OR want of proper knowledge, gen- 
tlemen of Mr. Pecksniff’s profes- 
sion make fashionable pencil-draw- 

ing, presenting what Mr. Pecksniff’s 
creator elsewhere calls an architectoora- 
looral appearance, with which, having 
delighted the darkened eyes of the com- 
mittee and the clerics, they have them 
translated into bricks and masonry and 
take a shilling in the pound on the bill, 
with the result that the bishop may con- 
secrate the finished building until he is 
black in the face without making a real 
church of it—George Bernard Shaw. 
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Dynamic Values 
FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


HE regulation and manipulation of 

‘ the various means of musical ex- 

pression is of such importance in 

picture-playing, that every organ- 

ist should have a definite policy, instead 

of trusting to the inspiration of the mo- 

ment, which generally materializes too 
late, or not at all. 

Undoubtedly there was formerly (and 
still is in certain cases) too much loud 
playing, too much use of full organ, with 
all couplers, at the wrong places and con- 
tinued too long at a time. Now, to avoid 
Scylla we are up against Charybdis, and 
are no nearer any constructive reform. 
Excessive soft playing is fully as repre- 
hensible.’ It is said a certain theater 
owner will not have concert organists be- 
cause their playing detracts from the pic- 
ture. As a matter of fact nothing de- 
tracts from a picture so much as the 
pianist-“faker” type of organ-playing. 

Happily at the leading theaters on 
3roadway the organists must not only 
understand dramatic interpretation but 
must know the organ as a solo instru- 
ment. Anything else is retrogression. 


At the Rialto-Rivoli the managing di- 
rector and musical director are one and 
the same person, and the conductors and 
organists have no dealings with non- 
musicians. But in most other theaters 
the manager’s ignorance of organ-playing 
and music is most profound and compre- 
hensive. They hear an organist who isn’t 
interpreting the picture. If there is any 
dynamic: scheme underlying his playing 
(and often there isn’t) it belongs to a 
different picture from the one being 
shown during his performance. As in 
the case of most criticisms the manager 
doesn’t apprehend the real cause of the 
difficulty and his attempted solution 
makes matters worse. Just as when an 
organist’s playing is heavy and lifeless, 
he is told to play faster and it sounds 
worse than ever, whereas it is not a ques- 
tion of tempos, but of sharp phrasing, 
open and detached style of playing. 

The use of dynamic effects and tonal 
resources must at all times correspond to 
the emotional rise and fall of the plot. 
As J. Van Cleft Cooper, of the Rivoli, 





expressed it, “There are moments when 
the full power of the organ can be used, 
and the audience will not hear it.” The 
nervous tension of the audience in such 
scenes is so great that the utmost sonor- 
ity is required to drive home the effect. 
If the music doesn’t subside exactly with 
the emotional intensity, either instantly or 
gradually, it becomes obtrusive. If it 
doesn’t rise to as great heights as the 
dramatic action it is equally disappoint- 
ing. In the words of Holy Scripture. 
“Because thou art neither hot nor cold, 
therefore will I spue thee out of my 
mouth.” 

“Soft music” is a term of reproach, 
being considered fit only to accompany 
burlesque or mawkishly — sentimental 
scenes. The gripping climaxes in ‘The 
Miracle Man” and “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” do not react to drooling flutes and 
vox humanas. I asked the conductor of 
a large theater if he liked the organ 
played softly all the time. He replied, 
“No musical instrument should be played 
softly all the time.” Any composition or 
performance moving within a restricted 
gamut of tone or color cannot make a 
marked impression. 

Pianissimo and fortissimo are always 
relative, never fixed or arbitrary. Both 
extremes must be employed at times, but 
with caution. Sometimes a crescendo ex- 
tending over a long space calls for only a 
slight increase of tonal volume, and at 
other times the entire resources of sonor- 
ity have to be covered in a short space. 
It all depends on the status quo of the 
dramatic action. A pianissimo is effec- 
tive only as contrast to a forte, and pro- 
duces no histrionic effect when contrasted 
only with a piano. It is a mistake to say 
‘hat a continued piano is less monotonous 
than a continued forte. In the former 
case the evidences of murder are covered 
easier. 

Theater-playing begets a vicious habit 
of keeping the right foot always on the 
swell and cresendo pedals. Many organ- 
ists let not their right leg know what their 
left doeth. Organists actually kriow bet- 
ter than to see-saw the swell pedals—if 
not, may Heaven have mercy on their 
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auditors. There is another form of see- 
sawing in which the box is kept shut a 
while, opened more or less gradually, 
kept open a while, then closed, and the 
process repeated indefinitely. This 
elongated or augmented pumping, by its 
monotony and lack of raison d’etre, can 
become as noxious as the spasmodic 
rapidly-oscillating variety. If the swell 
or crescendo pedals were never moved an 
inch, unless for some reason connected 
with the progress of the screen action, we 
should hear fewer groanings and cater- 
waulings in theaters. 

In‘many theaters the full organ is too 
loud, especially in the gallery, and great 
care must be used. But in the majority 
the organ is enclosed in several boxes, the 
inner set being the swell shades, and the 
outer sets being the plush curtains, plas- 
ter walls, scenery, rubbish heaps and 
other items indigenous to theaters. One 
(or more) of these last is always closed, 
killing the organ tone, which at best is 
usually none too aggressive. It is never 
true that any registers are “unenclosed,” 
or the “swells are open” unless the space 
between the pipe-mouths and the audi- 
ence is entirely open and unobstructed. 
Later on, in these columns, we shall dis- 
cuss problems connected with theater 
organs. 

Berlioz states (in Soirees d’Orchestre ) 
that in listening to music it 1s necessary, 
to get the proper effect, to be near enough 
to come under the influence of a certain 
“fluid,” as he calls it, produced by the 
ensemble of tone. He probably means 
that beyond a certain distance. or if ob- 
structed, the sound-waves lose their in- 
tensity and power ot stimulate the nerve- 
centers. As the audience cannot get 
organ, we must bring it to them, but we 
must be sure what we bring is composed 
of euphonious ingredients, properly bal- 
anced and combined. 

There are so many complications and 
ramifications in picture-playing that a 
thorough scientific and technical knowl- 
edge of registration is necessary to make 
it even tolerable. If organists were to 
acquire more of this knowledge, for its 
own sake, and in its relation to the dra- 
matic action, there would be fewer com- 
plaints. ' 

There is a close analogy between pic- 
ture-playing and accompanying a singer. 
An accompanist must keep with the 


singer geographically at all times, and 
must provide support (not necessarily 
financially, but musically). An accom- 
paniment which pussyfoots doesn’t sat- 
isfy. The orchestration of the Liebstod 
from Tristan will cover up any voice, but 
nothing less is adequate for such a tense 
situation. Wagner says (in The Music 
of the Future), “The drama at the 
moment of its realistic, scenic presenta- 
tion, awakens in the spectator real par- 
ticipation in the action presented to him; 
and this is so faithfully imitated from 
real life, that the sympathetic human feel- 
ing passes through such participation into 
a state of ecstacy which willingly yields 
itself up to the guidance of these laws 
through which music makes itself so 
strangely intelligible.” In the same essay 
he says Poetry (the literary portions of 
the drama) inevitably must become 
“bound up with such music as that whose 
endless power is revealed to us by the 
symphony of Beethoven.” Ponder this 
statement from such a source, consider 
the rugged virility of modern symphonic 
and operatic scores, and you will not say 
that music rising above mezzo-forte de- 
tracts from the drama, on that account 
alone. Otherwise the doors would have 
to be hermetically sealed during the 
feature films, and love-making and gum- 
chewing prohibited. Ushers should fur- 
nish coiton-wads for the delicate-eared, 
in forte passages. 

It is possible to absorb histrionic im- 
pressions through the eye and ear simul- 
taneously, without either dominating, on 
condition that: both synchronously pro- 
vide emotional stimuli of the same genus 
and intensity. In picture presentation 
we have the same combination of music, 
drama and scenic arts as in opera, the 
only difference being the absence of the 
speaking or singing voice. But Wagner 
(in Opera and Drama) thought the 
orchestra superior to the voice as a means 
of emotional speech—the “melos”’ is more 
often in the orchestra than the vocal 
parts. Yet the great composers are never 
accused of making an orchestral concert 
out of their operas. 

There is nothing more harrowing than 
a half-grown or miniature climax, when 
sonority or brilliance are required. I 
heard the Star Spangled Banner played 
at a direct cue, with a mezzo forte com- 
bination, tremolos and vox “humanias” 
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still functioning. The contrivance (it 
was called an organ, but wasn’t really) 
chortled and _ bellowed 
calf. The whole process was pulingly 
pusillanimous, not to say unpatriotic. 

Subordinating the music to the picture, 
then, doesn’t mean tonally subduing it all 
the time. “Keeping under” the film 
doesn’t mean “hiding” in shame, but giv- 
ing adequate dramatic support, by the 
power of music—the highest traditions 
of the art, not the commercialized noise 
found in vaudeville and cabarets. 

In lighter or comic drama like “Die 
Rosenkavalier” or “Suzanne’s Secret” 
there is less call for sonority or mass 
effects, and the musical forces are some- 
what reduced (but not to zephyrous 
whisperings by any means). But dramas 


Via the Absey Book 
Rests: Long and Short 


F AN orchestral score is examined 
closely it will reveal the interesting 
situation of having more rests than 

notes, of being more silence than sound ; 
in other words, the time value, measure 
for measure, when the various instru- 
ments are silent will be greater than the 
time value when they are playing. Of 
course this may not be true of short 
marches or brilliant numbers, but I am 
speaking rather of the solid numbers 
written for the orchestra. If a composer 
should keep all his orchestral instruments 
at work all the time, or even half the 
time, the monotony of the effect would 
kill his composition. But an organist 
keeps his registers, such as he may select 
for any piece of music, going nearly all 
the time through the entire piece. And 
the effect constitutes the monotony that 
characterizes organ playing. 

The organ is one of the very few in- 
struments that can overlap its tones and 
prolong them indefinitely, and the very 
nature of the instrument (and its whole 
history) tend to induce an organist to do 
that constantly without thinking, with the 
result that the organ is usually a very 
ponderous, heavy, unmusical instrument. 

If the playing of an organ could be 
recorded and unwound as on a pianola 
record the tones would be seen to over- 
lap each other constantly, but if the play- 
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- Hyde,” “The Miracle Man,” reaching ex- 
like a sea-sick 

























































like “Tristan,” “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
treme heights and depths, have the great- 
est box-office value, the widest and most 
cosmopolitan appeal. 

To sum up, the talk about loud vs. soft 
playing is sheer “bunk.” The rea! cause 
for complaint is (1) the playing is syn- 
chronously or dramatically incongruous, 
or (2) the forte effects on the organ are 
so raucous (at least in certain parts of 
the house) that they have to be censored. 
The blame for the latter may rest with 
the organ-builder, or with the theater- 
owner (for not providing suitable space 
for the organ—a universal disease), or 
with the organist, because of faulty reg- 
istration, he being not cognizant of the 
exact effect, from various points of van- 
tage, of the sounds he is perpetrating. 


ing of an orchestra could similarly be 
recorded it would look somewhat like a 
sieve; the rests, whether infinitesimal or 
not, would be seen to break hetween 
every tone: and here we have illustrated 
the difference between the vibrant, pul- 
sating, clean-cut, vivacious orchestra, and 
the ponderous, heavy, clumsy, muddy 
organ. 

Deliberation in art is the hardest thing 
to attain, mostly because of our over- 
anxious mental attitude toward the music 
we are interpreting. Take a lecture for 
an example. If the lecturer goes at it 
like the endless chain of a farm tractor 
he tires every member of his audience, 
and there is no force, no precision, no 
emphasis, no beauty to anything he may 
say; but if he takes it deliberately, pauses 
here and there, anywhere, in the middle 
of a sentence if desired, or even between 
th syllables of the same word, he can 
give a most welcome effect of freshness, 
power, conviction. And therein is the 
difference between an orator and a high 
school graduate; the orator knows the 
value of silence. 


This principle is the emancipation of 
the organist ; it gives him the needed op- 
portunity to registrate his composition 
effectively. There persists an antiquated 
idea that the organ must be kept going 
every moment else the minister or con- 
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gregation will think the piece is finished 
and go out for a walk or do something 
else equally disastrous to the effect of our 
service or recital. But the fact of the mat- 
ter is that there is not a single effect in 
all musicdom that can draw the undivided 
attention of an audience like a rest—in 
absolute silence—will. 

Carrying this just a step farther we 
apply it not only to the section or the 
sentence, but to the phrase, and the 
motive, and even to the note. And the 
effect is one of marvelous buoyancy and 
poignancy. The monotonous drone of 
the organ gives way to a vivacious scin- 
tillating tonal vista, dull colors become 
bright, dying themes take on new vigor, 
and listening becomes a pleasure instead 
of a bore. A great aid to the application 


of the rest principle is the loose wrist, so 
much neglected in organ playing, but 
absolutely essential in piano playing. 
Cultivate a loose wrist, and see to it that 
the fingers no longer drag heavily over 
the keys; add a touch of the picturesque 
to the hands and imagine that they take 
a fanciful delight in the interpretation 
of the music; let them have free play, let 
them run, skip, hop, and jump to their 
heart’s delight, and see what a different 
attitude it will instill into the mind of the 
player, and what a different effect it will 
produce from an otherwise stupid organ 
keyboard. Pianists in days gone by car- 
ried the loose wrist fancy to its ridiculous 
extreme and thereby put it in disrepute, 
but the wrist that acts like the handle of 
a pump will never produce living organ 
music. 


Pipes of Haskell Patent 
Ill. Short Length Pipes 


HE invention which sprang out of 

Mr. Haskell’s experiments with 

the Clarinet, as mentioned in our 

former article, was that of the short 


length pipe, the patents governing which 
were taken out August 2 and September 
27, 1910. To the average mind it would 
be impossible to produce an & CC with 
an open 4’ pipe—and this is not the first 


time William E. Haskell has accom- 
plished the impossible. 

The complementary chamber, with 
which he was working in his reedless 
Clarinet, and which he superimposed on 
the pipe body, gave him the added partial 
tones he needed to perfect his Clarinet: 
but it also gave him an idea. Following 
that idea to its conclusion he inserted a 
pipe within a pipe and got a tone whose 
pitch corresponded to the length of both 
pipes added together, and then he sur- 
rounded a pipe with a pipe and got the 
same results so far as pitch is concerned. 

Of his experiments with this short- 
length pipe, Mr. Haskell says: 

“When I conceived the idea that per- 
haps a complementary chamber could be 
introduced into a pipe, the pipe as shown 
in Patent 965,896 [short length Diapa- 
sons] was evolved, in which, strange to 
state, the complementary chamber exer- 
cised practically no qualifying influence 
on the character of tone, but simply added 
to the length of the sound wave, produc- 


ing a tone of the pitch that would be pro- 
duced by a pipe of the same length plus 
the length of the complementary cham- 
ber. And true to form, as nature always 
is, there is required an absolute propor- 
tion between the two. In other words, 
to successfully produce a lowering of the 
pitch of the tone of the pipe by this com- 
plementary chamber, this complementary 
chamber must be exactly one-half the 
area in cross section as the pipe in which 
it is to be introduced—and perfection of 
tone requires that this proportion be ab- 
solutely maintained.” 

If there is not room to build open 8 
pipes within a chamber the pitch can be 
obtained as readily from stopped pipes 
of 4’ length, but the moment that is done 
the tone is changed so materially as to be 
recognizable to critical ears. When a 
rank of pipes has open pipes for its treble 
register it should invariably have open 
pipes for its bass register also, else the 
break between the open and closed pipes 
will be painfully apparent to discriminat- 
ing taste. But with Mr. Haskell’s inven- 
tion, which is fully protected by patents, 
and which therefore may be described in 
detail without injury to its inventor, the 
tone of the open pipe and of the new 
Haskell pipe is absolutely the same. He 
can even go so far as to remove a number 
of open pipes of any character, open 
diapason for example, and insert in their 
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WOOD DIAPASON 


Fig. 2 is a cross section of Fig. 1, Fig. 3 isa 
perspective of the top of Fig. 1, Fig. 4 shows 
one method of tuning as at K of Fig. 1. 


A—front wall 
B—rear wall 
E—partition 
F—main chamber 


H—open top 
J—bottom 


places pipes of his own make and of 
about half the speaking length of the ones 
removed, and even the most critical ear is 
absolutely incapable of picking out the 
short length pipes. 
In the Haskell Open Wood Diapason 
as illustrated, the depth (the distance be- 
tween the front and rear walls, A and B) 
and the width (C to D) will be absolutely 
the same as the standard pipe for the 


a-—mouth 
b—harmonic bridge 
e—tuning rod 
G—complementary 
chamber 
I—closed top 
K—tuning slide 


pitch required. Mr. Haskell divides the 
pipe longitudinally into two sections as 
shown. If the sides, C to D, of the pipe 
are not extended to the top, as in Fig. 3, 
the front, A, will’ be slightly higher to 
compensate. The effective speaking 
length of the main chamber is determined 
by the distance from the bottom, J, to 
the open front at the top of A; and that 
of the complementary chamber, by the 
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SHORT OPEN METAL DIAPASON 


Fig. 7 is an enlarged detailed section of the 
top of Fig. 5, Fiz. 8 is a cross-section through 
the tuner, 


d—supporting hook 
F—main chamber 


e—holding spring 
f—tuning rod 


I—closed top J—bottom 
L—pipe body M—complementary 
N—tuning sleeve chamber 


distance from the bottom of the tuning 
slide, K, to the top of the pipe, I. If de- 
sired, the partition, E, may be extended 
to the bottom, J, and thus produce a pitch 
within a semi-tone of a pipe of double 
the speaking length. The cross-sectional 
area of this complementary chamber 
should equal that of the main chamber, 
and the complementary chamber should 
extend above the main chamber as shown 


in the illustration. The bridge, b, gives 
added sonority and resonance, though it 
is not essential to the pipe. 

In his Letters Patent Mr. Haskell says: 

“A pipe thus constructed has the same 
quality of tone as an open top pipe of 
the same voicing and if the complement- 
ary chamber is of approximately maxi- 
mum length it gives a tone of the same 
pitch as an ordinary open top pipe of 
nearly double the length above the bot- 
tom, J, while preserving the same area 
in cross-section.” 

The same principle Mr. Haskell has 
applied to open metal pipes, controlling 
his invention by full patent papers. The 
complementary chamber is closed at the 
top and may either be placed centrally 
within the main chamber or, as shown, 
along the side; but, as in the open wood 
pipes, it should extend above the main 
chamber to a height equal to the depth of 
the main pipe body. The meta! pipe is 
tuned by an ordinary split sliding tuning 
sleeve frictionally embracing the bottom 
end of the complementary chamber, and 
operated by an extension rod. 

Of the various shapes of organ pipes 
as his invention is applied to them, Mr. 
Haskell says: “A particular shape of 
the complementary chamber in cross-sec- 
tion is not essential for either the wood 
or the metal pipe. In fact, a cylindrical 
metal complementary chamber can be 
practically used with a wood pipe rect- 
angular in cross-section. Whatever the 
shape or location of the complementary 
chamber may be, it is important that its 
area in cross-section should be substan- 
tially equal to the area of the open top 
main chamber.” 

There is also shown a pipe of the Clari- 
net series with the short body, which in 
this case has its complementary cl.amber 
placed out side and around the main 
chamber and is mounted centrally instead 
of to one side. In this regard Mr. Has- 
kell says: 

“Very different results were obtained 
by a pipe of this construction; whereas 
in pipes with the cylinder inserted in the 
pipe the harmonics induced in the com- 
plementary chamber were dominated by 
the primary vibrations induced in the 
pipe, in the case of the complementary 
chamber placed outside the pipe the result 
was exactly opposite, and the evenly 
numbered partials: produced in the pipe 
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SHORT CLARINET 
With the qualifying chamber in the form of a 
tube placed outside and over the main cham- 
ber instead of as an elongation of it. 


B—bottom 

G—top 
I—supporting stem 
K—holding spring 
M—tuning roll 


itself were discharged into a closed end 
complementary chamber and induced vi- 
brations in this complementary chamber ; 
they could not escape to the outer air ex- 
cept through the complementary cham- 
ber, and during this passage they were 
so qualified by the induced harmonics 
that they were a mongrel breed and were 
a composite part of the resultant whole. 
And since the Clarinet tone is composed 
of a large number of unevenly numbered 


F—qualifying tube 
H—open end of q. t. 
J—adjustable nut 
L—tuning slit 


harmonics, the simple problem was to get 
a complementary chamber of sufficient 
length to dominate the fundamental and 
to induce into this fundamental tone the 
requisite uneven harmonics. This has 
been successfully accomplished, and 
many voices of this character are now 
available.” 

The qualifying tube, or complementary 
chamber, may be so long as to reach down 
almost to the mouth of the pipe, thus in- 
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SHORT REED 





A—reed a—open top of main 
chamber 
B—block b—open bottom com- 


plem. ch. 
ce—closed top of ¢c. c. 
E—wedge holding 

tongue 
G—boot 


C—main chamber 
D—tongue 


F—tuning wire 


g—port H—complementary 
I—supporting wire 
K—holding spring 


tube (or bell) 
J—adjustable nut 
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creasing the speaking length of the pipe 
by lowering the pitch. 

Following this qualifying tube still fur- 
ther Mr. Haskell successfully applied it 
to reeds of the trumpet and tuba class. 

“The Trumpet,” says Mr. Haskell, “is 
a rare exception to the law governing the 
character of tone of a pipe of this de- 
scription, and my opinion is that it is due 
to the rather absolute and insistent vibra- 
tion of the tongue itself, for a cylinder or 
complementary chamber placed over a’ 
reed, as shown in Patent 971,502, is ab- 
solutely impossible of detection, for if 
only one pipe of the set is so treated, 
there is no musical ear keen enough to 
detect it.” 


The Organist 


ITH the acquisition of manual and 
pedal technic should go a seri- 

ous study of the tonal forces of the 
Organ, their combination, and effective 
registration ; for it is appropriate tonal 
coloring which gives the spirit and ex- 
pressiveness to the’ music, which no 
single performer save the organist is 
capable of producing, and for which no 
instrument save the Organ can furnish 
the necessary tonal elements—music 
which can only be surpassed by the 
united forces of the grand orchestra 
under the control of an accomplished 
conductor. The organist is as the con- 
ductor; the many and diverse tonal 
forces of the Organ are his instrument- 
alists: it rests -with him to marshal 
those forces, in ever-changing groups, 
so as to produce the artistic and life- 
giving effects his music demands; and 
for the interpretation of his most re- 
fined conceptions. Again, the organ- 
ist is as the painter, before his canvas, 
brush in hand; the stops of his Organ 
are the colors of many tints, hues, and 
shades, spread for his ready use on a 
serviceable palette; to be combined, at 
will, in endless variety as the spirit of 
the tone-picture inspires him. What a 
wonderful world of tone the organist 
can live in if he only realizes his birth- 
right—his citizenship in the land of 
beautiful sound. The organist stands 
supreme in the musical world—the 
master of the most stupendous, the 
most wonderful musical instrument 
ever conceived by the mind and fabri- 
cated by the hand of man.—George 
Ashdown Audsley. 
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Scranton Churches 
D. J. MURPHY 


ITHIN the geographical bound- 

(| aries of the City of Scranton 
there exist at present one 

hundred and thirty-seven dis- 

tinct church organizations housed, with 
few exceptions, in attractive and substan- 


tial granite, stone, brick and wood edi- 
fices. In common with all cities, the 


mended a separate and distinct organiza- 
tion for the village of Harrison and the 
Church of Harrison was formally organ- 
ized “according to the order and disci- 
pline of the Presbyterian Confession on 
October 14th, 1848.” The congregation 


consisted of nine men and nine women. 
When the group of straggling villages 





SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 


ecclesiastical growth of Scranton has 
been concommitant with its growth so- 
cially and industrially. 

The first church edifice erected within 
the territorial boundaries of the present 
city was built in 1833, but was destroyed 
by a tornado in July of the following 
year. 

In 1842, a “union society” of the Vil- 
lage of Providence organized the Lacka- 
wanna Presbyterian Church. The Lack- 
awanna Church ministered to the spiritual 
needs of all Christians living within a 
radius of many miles. It established 
branches in the villages of Carbondale, 
Hyde Park, Slocum Hollow (The Iron 
Works), Harrison, Pittston, etc. By the 
vear 1848 the Lackawanna Church had 
become so potent that the Presbyterians 
residing in the village of Harrison who, 
by the way, had increased numerically to 
eighteen, appointed a committee to locate, 
if possible, its exact locus ubi! On July 
1oth of that year, the committee recom- 


was incorporated, and the City of Scran- 
ton given municipal birth in 1850, the 
Church of Harrison became the First 
Presbyterian Church of Scranton. Dur- 
ing its infancy The Harrison Church 
worshipped in Odd Fellows Hall (annual 
rent twelve dollars); to-day the congre- 
gation worships in an edifice that cost 
upwards of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars and is one of the finest specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture in the State of 
Pennsylvania. William L. Sawtelle, D. 
D., is the pastor, and Louis Baker Phil- 
lips the organist. The instrument is an 
excellent three-manual Hutchins-Votey, 
the choir a splendid mixed quartet. 

In 1848, through the efforts of Rev. 
Father Sullivan, the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Vincent was erected on 
Shanty Hill. St. Vincent’s could not 
have been a very substantial structure or 
it probably would not have disappeared 
later in a wind storm. Upon the very 
spot rendered sacred as the site of the 
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first Roman Catholic church in Scranton 
now stands the magnificent new church 
of The Nativity of Our Lord. Col. F. L. 
Hitchcock, in his admirable history of the 
City of Scranton, declares Nativity to be 
“the most beautiful church edifice in the 
diocese, and one of the finest parish 
churches in the country.” J. J. Lough- 
ran, S. T. D., is pastor, and the organist- 
director is D. J. Murphy, F. A. G. O. 
The Nativity choir is a mixed chorus of 
about twenty-five voices; the organ, a 
splendid three-manual Austin. 

In the early “forties,” there stood in 
Harrison a small building known as the 
Village Chapel. Although nominally 
Methodist, the Chapel was used in com- 
mon by all evangelical denominations. In 
fact, at one time it was regularly Pres- 
byterian and Methodist on alternate Sab- 
baths (the change of denomination being 
exclusively in the preachers, the congre- 
gation, of course, remaining the same). 
The earliest record of the “Chapel” (now 
known as Elm Park) appears on the 
books of Scranton, Grant & Company, 
July 23, 1841, when thirteen parishioners 
are credited with subscriptions amount- 
ing to twenty-eight dollars and fifty cents. 
Although the present corporate name of 
the Chapel is the First M. E. Church of 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 


Scranton, it is popularly known as Elm 
Park. The Elm Park edifice may be 
aptly described as the Cathedral of 
Methodism of Northeastern Pennsylva- 
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nia, it being one of the largest and hand- 
somest church buildings in the State. 
George P. Eckman, D. D., is the pastor 
and the organist-director is Harold S. 


CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


Briggs. The instrument is a very good 
three-manual Farrand-Votey. The mixed 
quartet is unsurpassed. 

The Baptists were among the earliest 
Christians in Scranton to organize and 
their church history abounds in interest- 
ing facts. Immanual Baptist enjoys the 





ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL 


distinction of possessing our only four- 


manual instrument (Austin). Charles 
Rust, D. D., is pastor and the organist- 
director is Frederick Walbank, F. R. C. 
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3-8 SCRANTON CHURCHES 


O. The Immanual choir is an excellent 
mixed quartet. 
Of the sixteen Baptist churches of 








IMMANUAL BAPTIST 


which Scranton boasts, one, the Welsh 
Baptist, is said to be the strongest Welsh 
Baptist church in America. 

Of the several church edifices shown, 
the one of greatest antiquity is the noble 
Romanesque Cathedral of Sts. Peter and 
Paul. The building was origina!ly con- 





WASHBURN PRESBYTERIAN 
secrated in 1867 as the Roman Catholic 


Church of St. Vincent de Paul. It was 
remodelled, reémbellished, and made the 
Cathedral of the Scranton diocese in 1884 
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under the episcopate of the late lamented 
Bishop O’Hara. The beloved Bishop’s 
body is interred beneath the main altar. 
The Rt. Rev. Michael J. Hoban is at 
present the Bishop of Scranton and Dr. 
A. J. Brennan Administrator of the 
Cathedral Parish. Frank J. Daniel, F. 
A. G. O., is the organist-director. The 
organ is an excellent three-manual Aus- 
tin; the boy choir is one of the finest in 
the country.. Other Catholic churches 
built within recent years and adding 
largely to the church beauty of Scranton 
are the splendid Church of the Holy 
Rosary, the Romanesque structure of the 
Church of the Holy Cross, and the Gothic 
edifice of St. John the Evangelist. 

St. Luke’s and The Good Shepherd are 
two representative Episcopalian churches. 
St. Luke’s is a fine specimen of architec- 
ture (French Gothic), built of New York 
State greystone. Both churches possess 
excellent chorus choirs, but the instru- 
ment at the Good Shepherd is superior. 
By a singular coincidence both organists 
are afflicted with the same family name, 
Jones. Robert P. Kreitler, D. D., is the 
rector of St. Luke’s ; the organist-director 
is Ralph P. Jones. The rector of the 
Good Shepherd is William B. Beach, D. 
D.; the organist-director, Llewellyn 
Jones, A. A. G. O. 





ELM PARK METHODIST 


The aggressive and progressive Second 
Presbyterian Church, originally the Me- 


morial Church of Scranton, is a big fac- 
tor in the religious life of Scranton. Its 
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Romanesque edifice, built of West Moun- 
tain quarry stone (local stone) and almost 
completely hidden by the creeping vine, is 
one of the most attractive in the city. 
The organ is an excellent three-manual 
Austin ; the choir comprises a solo-quar- 
tet and mixed chorus. The pastor is W. 
G. Wellburn, D. D., and the organist is 
Ellen M. Fulton, A. A. G. O., L. R. A. M. 

Other Presbyterian churches worthy of 
more extended notice than space permits 
are the German Presbyterian; Theodore 
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ganistically, through the acquisition of 
still another fine new instrument. For 
that purpose Mr. George W. Frisbie, and 
his wife recently donated to Asbury M. E. 
Church, of which they are members, the 
sum of sixteen thousand dollars; and the 
contract for a Steere has already been 
signed. 

As practically every denomination of 
the Christian religion is represented in 
the ecclesiastical life of Scranton, it is 
manifestly impossible, within: the limits 


CHURCH OF NATIVITY OF OUR LORD 


F. Hahn, D.D., pastor ; Alwyn T. Davies, 
A. A. G. O., organist-director. The 
Green Ridge Presbyterian, A. J. Weisley, 
D. D., pastor; W. S. Lowndes, organist- 
director ; and the Washburn Street Pres- 
byterian, D. H. Johnston, D. D., pastor ; 
Ernest E. Welles, organist-director. The 
two latter churches are equipped with ex- 
cellent instruments and fine chorus choirs. 
Mr. Davies’ quartet is not surpassed by 
any other in the city. His present two- 
manual tracker will soon be replaced by 
an instrument that will be one of the larg- 
est and finest organs in Scranton. 
Enpassant, it may be of interest to the 
profession to add that Scranton will, in 
the near future, be further enriched, or- 


The Question 


CHE great thing in this world is not 
so much where we are, but in 
what direction we are moving.—Holmes. 


of a brief “write-up,” to even name all 
churches worthy of special comment. 

The First Church of Christ (Scient- 
ist), The Madison Avenue Temple (He- 
brew), and Raymond Memorial (Uni- 
versalist) are architectural ornaments to 
our city. 

“Marywood” is the Motherhouse of 
the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, as well as one of the finest semi- 
naries and colleges for young women in 
the State. There is a superb three-man- 
ual Skinner instrument in the chapel at 
Marywood. Francis X. O'Connor is the 
organist. The magnificent monastary of 
St. Ann’s (Passionist) is also an institu- 
tion of which Scranton is justly proud. 


Music 


CTHERE is nothing better on earth— 
after salvation—than music.— 
Robert Watson. 








WALTER HENRY HALL 
Third Warden of the American Guild of Organists 
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Wardenship of Walter Henry Hall 
N ACCOUNT of my Wardenship would 
H prove of little interest to the mem- 
bers of the Guild. Guild Services and 
Recitals were given neubulous plans for 
future glories were discussed at committee 
meetings, but practically nothing was done 
by way of real development. 

This much being admitted, I gladly accept 
the courteous invitation of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST to make a statement, in the hope 
that that year of famine may have some other 
explanation than indifference or incompe- 
tence on the part of the Warden. 

Previous to my election it had been my 
privilege to work whole-heartedly for the 
Guild, but when the late lamented Gerrit 
Smith informed me that the mantle of the 
Warden was to fall on my shoulders I told 
him plainly that I could be but a figure- 
head. This was owing to certain musical 
activities which at that time reduced my 
spare hours to the vanishing point. My ob- 
jections were over-ruled, and the year of 
famine for the Guild which I had forseen 
inevitably followed. 

It has always been a matter of regret to 
me that I did not positively refuse to serve 
as a figurehead, as it would have forestalled 
the very natural criticism which was di- 
rected towards the Warden during and after 
his year of non-service. 

The Guild has my hearty best wishes and 
appreciation. It has already more than ful- 
filled its original purpose, and will doubtless 
continue its beneficent mission in ever wid- 
ening circles. 

WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Late non-directing Warden of the 
American Guild of Organists. 


There has unfortunately been a 
great break in _ the_ historical series of 
sketches of Guild activities by the various 
Wardens and Ex-Wardens, but within a few 
months THE AMERICAN ORGANIST will 
have completed the first authoriative presen- 
tation of Guild History from the Foundation 
of the Guild to the present day. We will 
have also presented a full-page photograph 
of each Warden, including Dr. Victor Baier, 
the Warden who is just taking office.—Ed. 


Note: 


Photoplay 


O BETTER introduction can be found, 
no better thesis offered, for these new 
pages, than that furnished by Monti- 


late editor of The 
of the Dramatic 


ville Morris Hansford, 
Console and Music Editor 
Mirror: 

“Since the introduction of music as a med- 
ium of interpretation for pictures, there has 
sprung up a sort of tradition as to the kind 
of compositions to play for certain familiar 
scenes; so much so that an unthinking 
player will get monotonous in a few weeks. 
There traditions are set by the large houses 
and they filter out through the town and on 
through the country at large. The lone 
player in the small town tries to keep up 
with his brother in the big city, and so pic- 
ture music follows the line of least resist- 
ance and there is much sameness about it, 
unless the organist or director be of an origi- 
nal turn, in which case he cannot be too much 
encouraged.” 

“The great thing in life is not what we are 


VARIOUS 


Improvements 


Floating Division Couplers 


ITH the advent of Floating Divisions 

(61 (divisions of registers not attached 

to any manual nor included in the 
erescendo chamber of any other division nor 
attached to any crescendo pedal other than 
its own) a new form of coupler has come into 
use. It is properly a Floating Division Cou- 
pler that couples this floating division to any 
manual in such a way as to make it an integ- 
ral part of the manual, so that the 4’, 8’ and 
16’ couplers of that manual division on itself 
also operates on the floating division. Ob- 
viously this is only a make-shift and a tre- 
mendous limitation of the possibilities of the 
floating division. 

For example, if the Floating Division 
String Organ be thus attached to the Swell 
manual, then it will be absolutely impossible 
to use the String organ 4’ on the Swell divi- 
sion without also including the Swell 4’; and 
similarly the 16’. If the Swell be used at 4’, 
8’, or 16’ coupler, then the String Organ 
must also be the same, always and invari- 
ably. 

The Echo Organ is sometimes a Floating 
Division, but it is very rarely crippled by 
Floating Division Couplers; instead it has a 
standard coupler which acts upon it just as 
any normal coupler acts upon any other di- 
vision. One builder, who is credited with 
having built some important instruments, 
has made the blunder of coupling his various 
divisions in this nefarious manner, so that, 
for example, if the Swell be coupled to the 
Great at 8’, and the Great to Great 4’ or 16’ 
coupler be drawn, it operates not only upon 
the Great but also upon the Swell. Couplers 
that operate in this manner are the worst 
possible step backwards and no player can 
ever countenance the practise, however inex- 
pensive it may be. It is hardly necessary to 
add that these couplers have not been found, 
since the advent of the electric action, in 
organs built by the better class of organ 
builders. 


Reviews 


but in which direction we are moving,” has 
been said by a true philosopher. The great 
thing in the organ world, as THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST sees it, is not where we are 
now, but where we ought to be to-morrow. 
Mr. Hansford, above quoted, says, “The great 
handicap of the whole business is that there 
has not yet come any definite constructive 
criticism.” George Ashdown Audsley puts 
it in slightly different words when he says, 
“THE AMERICAN ORGANIST should take 
its inalterable stand for the Advance of the 
Organ and the Organist.” 

Journalism which merely records, but never 
puts a guiding hand to the helm nor sends 
it resources to help man the oars, is like the 
man in a drifting boat who sees things drift- 
ing and even comments in a kindly way upon 
the beauties of passing scenery, but who 
never puts up a sail to catch the wind, nor 
does he ever give a touch to the rudder or a 
hand to an oar. 
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3-8 PHOTOPLAY REVIEWS 


The photoplay organist has come—I was 
going to say to stay, but it is not that; he 
has come for a better mission than that: he 
has come to help the advance of true art in 
the organ world, the knowledge and love of 
pure music in the amusement world, and the 
enriching and purifying of hearts and con- 
sciences in the human world. To enable him 
to discuss his own problems with his own 
professional brethren, does THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST organize in an aggressive. way, 
and open to widest capacity, its Photoplay 
Department. 

For these columns it solicits theater pro- 
grams from all theaters in America where 
organ solos are played, suggestions of every 
description covering every subject in which 
the photoplayer is concerned, news or ap- 
pointments, new organs, music programs 
played with films of national importance; if 
an organ solo number takes well with an 
audience, tell us about it that other photo- 
players may use it; if you have discovered a 
particularly effective organ music accom- 
paniment to a film that is sure to have wide 
use all over America, tell us your program 
and as much about your manner of playing 
it as you can; if there is any little item of 
human interest connected with film folk, 
orchestral musicians, or photoplayers, tell 
us about it for‘'the human good of our human 
hearts—life must not be all work; if there is 
anything you want to see in these pages, tell 
us what it is. 

The church organist who never visits the 
better photoplay houses, is a dull person in- 
deed; the theater organist who never goes 
to church, has an unwhclesome future before 
him: it is particularly appropriate that the 
two worlds, so closely knit together by com- 
mon aims and ambitions, should be even 
more closely united through the medium of 
one common journalism, to the end that each 
shall be the better able to exercise a whole- 
some and helpful influence on the other. To 
that end we solicit your particular help. 

Capitol—New York 

HE program of August 2 opened with 
an overture by the “Capitol Grand 
Orchestra”, which, robbed of its clap- 
trap, meant the Capitol Orchestra; the pro- 
gram said “Finston Conducting’, but as 
a matter of fact the famous Finston was 
not conducting, and we cannot but re- 
gret that he was not, however excellent was 
the work of the present conductor, whose 
name was none of the public’s business. 
Wagner’s Rienzi Overture was the number, 
and it was excellently played. Then followed 
a dance number, accompanied by Tscherep- 

nine’s Le Pavillon d’Armide, 

Scenic “Bits of Northland” (‘Presented 
with especially arranged musical score”, said 
the program; but every theater-goer in New 
York knows that to be the practice of every 
legitimate photoplay theater) was a beauti- 
ful film. The famous ‘Sextette” came next, 
with a bass who persisted in dragging just 
enough to make one long to wake him up 
With a kick or something equally effective, 
and then followed the news pictorial, during 
Which the motor-hum noise was invariably 
used whenever an airplane or dirgible came 
anywhere near the film, steamer whistles 
blew audibly every time steam appeared 
from a steamer whistle, gongs sounded, bells 
rang, and all the other cheap stage effects 
Were used by the direction to the complete 
Spoilation of the pictures. 

The Capitol has shifted policy several 
times, which would indicate that they were 
not satisfied with themselves, or the public 
Was not satisfied, both of which are the same 
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thing; perhaps this Coney-Island method 
of spoiling beautiful pictures won’t work on 
an intelligent audience. 

A choral number followed: there were ten 
men and ten women in the chorus; the 
reader can picture for himself how they 
sounded against an orchestra of about forty 
pieces in a building seating more people than 
any other in the moving picture world. ‘The 
Mutiny of the Elsinore” was an interesting 
feature film, and was in the main well ac- 
companied, though we are unable to suggest 
any of the numbers selected for it; one thing 
seemed particularly inappropriate, however: 
during certain sections the organist, pre- 
sumably George Crook, had played excerpts 
from the well-known Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep, and he did it beautifully, with 
fine organ tone, just the right tempo and 
power; but during a death scene a singer 
suddenly broke in with a few sentences from 
the song. Somehow or other the thing did 
not go right; it seemed almost sacrilegious, 
so to speak; the organ or orchestra alone 
would have been just the thing—another 
illustration of the effectiveness of wordless 
and voiceless music. 

A Mack Sennet “comedy” gave the final 
shudders to an otherwise delightful program, 
and then followed what the program an- 
nounced as “The Capitol Grand Organ”, 
which, being interpreted, means to say, “Or- 
gan Solo’—on the Capitol’s own organ, of 
course, since no arrangements had been made 
for borrowing the Strand organ or one from 
the Rialto or Rivoli. The identity of the 
solo number was not declared, and we cannot 
say what it was, though we presumed Mr. 
Crook played it. This Capitol organ, by the 
way, is truly entitled to be called “grand” in 
the opinion of many experts, but not in any 
manner by reason of its size, which is noth- 
ing to boast of, though it is a good four- 
manual: it is the voicing that makes the 
instrument what it is, and in this regard it is 
a monument to the achievement of no less 
an artist than Wm. E. Haskell, who person- 
ally voiced all the important registers, and 
who supervised all the voicing he could not 
personally attend to. 

The Capitol Theater is a superbly beauti- 
ful theater; it is a feast to the eyes which 
in itself is quite worth the admission price; 
naturally we regret having to take excep- 
tion to so many points of the Capitol produc- 
tions, but there is no other course open to 
us so long as we want to play fair with our 
conscience and our readers. 


Rialto—New York 


N overture, Robespierre, by Litolff, a 
Af dramatic number’ photoplayers’ will 
find extremely useful for heavy 
scenes of somewhat tragic tendencies. 
“The Enchanted Valley’, a scenic, was 
accompanied by the beautiful Andante 
from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, with 
remarkable success, though the film could 
well have been edited with but little dif- 
ficulty to make its shifting scenes of El 
Capitan and gently swaying tree-tops, placid 
lakes and turbulent water-falls, time exactly 
with the shifting moods of the music; should 
some competent editor take the trouble to 
remould the film, which is one of rare beauty, 
the combination of “The Enchanted Valley”, 
and Beethoven’s Andante would be a perfect 
blending of the arts. This Andante is ar- 
ranged for organ and also for piano; it gives 
the photoplayer an opportunity to do the best 
in music. 
The Rialto Orchestr excels in the vigor and 
snap of its accompaniments to military and 
parade scenes; it gives a tired business man 
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new life to hear Riesenfeld or Vanderheim 
lead off into one of their snappy accompani- 
ments as Pershing comes down the screen 
or a new ship takes its initial plunge. 

“Jes’ a Little Jazz’ is rather a new de- 
parture for the Riesenfeld theaters, and 
though the dancing of May Kitchen was 
pleasing, the “Jazz spoiled it all: there 
is entirely too much “Jazz” in the world, 
already. 

The Organ Solo, played on this occasion by 
Frank Stewart Adams, was Weber's Invita- 
tion to Dance, which is wholesome progress 
in the direction of organ solos; it was agree- 
ably played and the audience for the most 
part showed attention—numbers of this kind 
will give the organ its chance to do serious 
organ works in some future age which is not 
too far away. 





Rivoli—New York 


- pig Program of July 26 opened with 
von Suppe’s Pique Dame _ overture, 
conducted, at the special performance 
of which we write, by Joseph  Littau, 
assistant conductor. “The Castaway” is 
a seenic depicting the shipwreck of a 
lonely sailor on an _ uninhabited tropical 
island, who finds his lonely abode so comfort- 
able in after years that he no longer tries to 
signal steamers passing in the distance. It 
is a marvelously beautiful picture that some- 
how reminds one that life after all is more 
than our mad rush after dollars. 

The feature film, “Crooked Streets”, was 
accompanied by Firmin Swinnen on the or- 
gan (at this performance) and furnished a 
fine example of the improvisation of which 
Mr. Swinnen is capable. For the Chinese 
street scenes Mr. Swinnen invented some- 
thing almecst, if not entirely, original: he 
used 4-4 ryhthm, played low C on the pedals 
for the first beat and G above for the 2d and 
4th beats; with the left hand he played the 
seventh on G (and not another chord); and 
with the right hand he played a melody in 
fourths on the repeating celeste with flute 
added, and the melody went where it pleased 
irrespective of the pedal and left hand. Mr. 
Swinnen is a remarkable player whose work 
is worth studying. 

The Organ Solo was Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
lude, played by Mr. Swinnen in the usual 
schedule, though we did not hear it at this 
performance. Organ solos of this type will 
eventually educate both player and audi- 
ence to the point where the expensive thea- 
ter organs will be a definite asset in them- 
selves. 

We shall pass over the comedy of this pro- 
gram and mention a revival of Chaplin’s 
“The Immigrant” to which J. Van Cleft 
Cooper played an organ accompaniment 
which, in refined trickery, surpassed any 
other organ or orchestral performance ever 
heard; when Mr. Cooper is in the mood he 
entertains himself, and delights his audi- 
ence, with trick accompaniments to the 
comedies when they are something slightly 
better than the trivial stuff that generally 
masquerades as “comedy”. 


Strand—New Yerk 
HE orchestral overture, in harmony with 
the feature film of the August 2 pro- 
gram, was Victor Herbeit’s Babes in 
Toyland, an excellent number of the photo- 
player’s special benefit, if it can be obtained 
in organ or piano score; the assistant con- 
ductor, Francis W. Sutherland, conducted with 
an almost careless grace that was very pleas- 
ing and good humored, securing from his 
orchestra a fine interpretation. 
The news pictorial, a scenic, and a well- 
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done baritone solo by John Hart followed, 
the latter being a beautifully appropriate 
prologue to the feature film, “The Jack- 
Knife Man’’—one of the great films of the 
year which gives the photoplayer an excel- 
lent opportunity to play a beautiful accom- 
paniment. A quartet of strings played 
Txchaikowsky’s famous Opus II selection 
which went well with several of the hu- 
manly touching scenes, and the only pity 
was that it was not repeated in other simi- 
lar moments, throughout the picture; for 
the child-hood songs of the lovable, care-free 
tramp, Chopin’s Funeral Mareh was drawn 
upon with superb effect: though the tramp 
has little real acting to do, he leaves an 
indelible impression and shares honors with 
the “hero”, even eclipsing him during the all 
to brief moments when they are playing 
together. The tramp’s songs all appear in 
verse on the screen so that the organist can 
fit the Funeral March exactly to the words. 
The Strand organist (presumably Herbert 
Sisson at this performance) was complete 
master of the situation. 

The finale of the program was an organ 
postlude, War March of the Priests (Mendels- 
shon), which was played through only to the 
end of the first of the three sections; church 
postludes do not make interesting features of 
any program, however well played they may 
be. During the concert numbers the two 
immense vases of red roses on either side 
cf the s age were thrown into bright relief, 
and it was a feast to the eyes; imagine the 
joy of playing reflective music in such a set- 
ting. 

Only very rarely did the Strand director 
resort to the side-show trickery that spoils 
every performance into which it is intro- 
duced; the worse offense was the use of the 
familiar airplane-motor noise during a news 
pictorial of a dirigible: as a brand new, 
straight from the bat, novelty, the motor 
noise would make a desirable impression, and 
might even be repeated once or twice a year; 
but to use it, as only the cheaper theaters do 
row, as a regular accompaniment to an air- 
plane or a dirgible shows regrettable lack of 
appreciation of a cultured audience’s intelli- 
gence. Slap-stick stuff, of which this is a 
twin-brother, has been long ago left behind 
in the photoplay’s march of esthetic progress. 

A very commendable feature of the 
Strand’s printed program is its announce- 
ment on page three of the complete person- 
nel of the Strand staff; would it not be a 
good thing to go one step farther, and dis- 
play by proper signs, either in the lobby or 
to the right and left of the stage, the name 
of the conductor and organist who is actually 
officiating at the moment? 


Score in Detail 
‘““Humoresque”’ 


HIS supremely touching photodrama 
begins with a typical Jewish family 
in the Jewish quarter of New York. 

The Mother has secretly prayed for a 
musician among her children; the scene 
opens with the hero a child scarcely six 
years old; he has a birthday in the natural 
course of events and falls in love with a lit- 
tle girl and a fiddle in a junk shop; the 
Mother sees an answer to her prayer and 
buys the fiddle the Father would not; a dozen 
years later the hero is playing a concert 
Lefore royalty in Europe where he has gone 
to study; he has a new fiddle, but the same 
old girl shows up; they return to America; 
he reaches the zenith of his powers in a con- 
cert before a theater full of his own people; 
he is offered an enticing contract for a season 
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of concerts, and refuses it with the startling 
announcement that he has just signed a con- 
tract with “Uncle Sam” and that the next 
day he goes to camp; time flies and the 
family is joyously preparing a feast for his 
return; a cab draws up to the curb, a lithe 
soldier lad springs out, and takes the eleva- 
tor; the waiting family prepare to smother 
him in open arms—but the elevator brings a 
stranger; he announces the hero is being 
carried home; hospital, nurses, physicians, 
medicine, all prove of little value before his 
imagined hopeless state, and he fails to re- 
cover the use of his arm; time flies, and the 
heroine (who is of very little use in play any- 
way) comes with her renewed vows of faith- 
fulness, which the hero scorns because he is 
no longer able to continue his career; she 
goes out (presumably broken-hearted) and 
falls in a faint at the outer door; hero hears 
the fall, rushes out, forgets his arm, picks 
her up with it, and while the rest of the fam- 
ily revive her he suddenly realizes that his 
arm is not helpless after all—and back come 
fiddle, girl and happiness. 

This play is chosen because it is one of the 
sublime photo creations of the year; not 
because of its story, or its heroine, or its hero. 
The first part where the children are the 
actors is art supreme, and it is undoubtedly 
this that sets the pace for New York’s appar- 
ent devotion to “Humoresque”. 

In suggested classic organ scorings for 
photoplays, we shall depart from the hodge- 
podge method of using two or three dozen 
pieces, confining ourselves instead to the 
selection of only a few outstandingly appro- 
priate organ numbers, and using them as 
motives upon which the background of music 
is to be woven. 


Widor’s Andante Cantabile Af (Sym. 4): il- 
lustrating the home life, its nobility of 
character, its pathos, its sincerity; and 
also these characteristics as portrayed in 
the hero; 

Wolstenholme’s The Answer: illustrating 
the love of hero and heroine; 

Wolstenholme’s The Question: illustrating 
the excitement and anxiety of the hero or 
heroine, and the uncertainty of the crucial 
situations; , 

Dvorak’s Humoresque: the piece the hero is 
apparently supposed to use for his great- 
est successes. 

Max Bruch’s Kol Nidre: optional in concert 
before his own people; and for the Moth- 
er’s devotions in the Synagogue; 

(Traditional Eli Eli: as above). 


Let the opening announcements concern- 
ing directors and actors pass to the screen in 
absolute silence, striking the first note of 
the Andante just as the first actual photo- 
graph strikes the screen; play very softly 
and at moderately slow tempo; rely upon 
organ tones and registrative variety to adapt 
the Andante to the varying moods of all 
home scenes. When the lad wanders out into 
the streets and champions his lady love, drift 
gradually into The Answer, and reach the 
actual theme a moment before the boy sees 
the girl; during the fight continue The An- 
swer as the chief music, but throw in a 
motive from The Question here and there. 

When the Father takes the lad to the 
store, return to the Andante, and when he 
falls violently in love with the fiddle, use 
Humoresque played very softly on the Vox 
Humana in the bass cleff without tremulant, 
or on soft Unda Maris. Continue this theme 
through the Mother’s scene with the weeping 
child, but drift gradually into The Ques- 
tion for a few moments as the Mother real- 
izes the answer to her prayer, and then re- 
turn to Andante for a few forte or fortissimo 
sentences. The Question and Andante will 


form the themes for improvisation till the 
scene shifts to European palaces. 

-The Question can be used with chaotic 
changes from pianissimo to fortissimo to 
illustrate the anxiety of the parents while 
the boy is playing, and fortissimo when the 
concert is over and the hero comes back to 
his parents. The heroine will naturally re- 
store The Answer. 

The Question, played with great rubato, 
and with momentary silences of several sec- 
onds’ duration, may well illustrate the hero’s 
perturbed mind over the enlistment question, 
and it can also be used preceding the con- 
cert, though Andante would make a better 
background at that time. Humoresque can 
be used again, and it is a question of how 
closely the string tone can be imitated on the 
organ, whether or not it should be aimed at, 
or something entirely distinct. When the 
audience is most moved, if it can be done with 
smooth effect, Kol Nidre by Max Bruch, or 
the traditional Eli Eli, will produce wonder- 
fully realistic effect in place of the too com- 
monplace Humoresque. 

Improvisation on the various themes will 
properly accompany the scene with the man- 
ager, and the announcement of the enlist- 
ment; and absolute silence at the strategic 
point will give wonderful force to the pic- 
ture. The Question should be used as the 
family joyously await his return, and abso- 
lute silence, coming either at the climax of 
a grand crescendo, or at the end of an ex- 
treme pianissimo, should be held for a few 
moments as the stranger stands before the 
family. 

The Answer follows the patient, together 
with liberal uses of Andante; and just before 
the heroin falls The Answer again takes the 
lead, to be immediately displaced by The 
Question in great agitation and exhotic 
tempo as the hero rushes out; Humoresque 
is again heard as he at last returns to his 
beloved violin, this time played at the usual 
fast tempo and not too softly. 

The most artistic method of scoring is to 
use certain set works as motives covering 
certain definite ideas or groups of ideas; thus 
the Andante serves for everything connected 
primarily with the homely virtues of the 
family. and all of its members, while The 
Question serves a multitude of situations. 
Improvisation will not become _ tiresome 
when it is used to fill the gaps, and when 
the set pieces form the themes and motives 
of it. Silence can be used with fine effect; 
when the lad first meets the little girl, it 
would produce an emphasis of the screen’s 
emotions if the player were to lead away, 
by a diminuendo, as the lad approaches the 
meeting with the girl, and just as he returns 
to her after the fight, silence will be most 
effective for a moment. 

Picture playing is frequently so agitated 
and restless and noisy that the picture loses 
such dramatic emphasis as it is entitled to, 
and when a “cue sheet” announces two dozen 
different compositions for one single photo- 
drama, the height of folly is evident, for 
the drama is one, not a baker’s dozen. One 
set of actors is used, not a whole city full; 
one mentality is behind the whole; one hu- 


. man theme moves the entire drama from 


start to finish; upon one thing only is the 
attention of the audience centered. It would 
seem, then, more logical and artistic, to unify 
and harmonize and concentrate our score, 
instead of scattering it to the four corners of 
the music publishing earth. 


USTICE, Sir, is the greatest in- 
terest of man on earth—Daniel 
Webster. 





Score Suggestions 


“4A Cumberland Romance” 
Frank Stewart Adams’ Organ Background 
Callaerts Pastorale 
Pastorale in G 
. 2 Pastorale 
Caractacus 
Dreams 


“4 Dark Lantern” 

Hugo Riesenfeld’s Orchestral Background 
Bois Defre Chanson Napolitaine 
Elgar Carissima 
Tarenghi Serenata 
Valse Romance 
Russian Dance 

Angeli 


Glinka 
- Martel 


“Hairpins” 
Frank Stewart Adams’ Organ Background 
arr Cantilene 
King Hall 
Borowsky 
Mendelssohn 


“Hairpins” 
Hugo Riesenfeld’s Orchestral Background 
Gouno Faust Selections 


To Spring 

Pensee Lyrique 

Dorothy Lee I Gathered a Rose 
B. Kalmar So Long Oolong 
2. A. Whiti Japanese Sandman 


“Humoresque” 

Hugo Riesenfeld’s Orchestral Background 
Max Bruch 
Dorel 
Mendelssohn 
Cheminade 
Dvorak Humoresque 
Traditional Eli Eli 


rere rT et Tre Athalia selection 


“The Prince Chap” 

Frank Stewart Adams’ Organ Background 
Nevin Love Song 
Gounod 
Brahms 
Schubert 
Faulkes 
Kinder 
Volkmann 
Jarnefeldt 
Debussy 
Komzak 
Schumann.. 


Wiegenlied 
Wiegenlied 
Berceuse 
_PRAtitie+sh kt eeeaaekes ss een Serenade 
Allegretto (Serenade F) 
Berceuse 

First Arabesque 

Fairy Tales and Folk Song 

.Int. and also slow mvt. (Sym. 4) 


News and Notes 


Among Church Players 


Hope Leroy Baumgartner, one of the As- 
sociate Editors of THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
IST, was recently offered an attractive thea- 
ter position; the offer reached him, fatefully, 
only a week after he had penned his protest 
with which our August issue opens, and he 
declined it. Nothing like having views and 
sticking to them. 

Richard Keys Biggs, on vacation in France, 
is enjoying some of his spare time in_playing 
the Angers Cathedral organ; Mr. Biggs is 
also gathering some unique repertory addi- 
tions for the coming season at Queen of All 
Saints, Brooklyn, and for concert work. 

Roland Diggle has just placed his 124th 
organ composition for publication. At pres- 
ent writing he is vacationing in Avalon, Cal., 
and writes, “This is the most wonderful spot 
I know of; perhaps some day when organ- 
ists get the same salaries that bricklayers 
get, we can have a convention here.” We 
hope so. 

J. Norris Hering, music editor of the Bal- 
timore Star, is also a photographer of no 
mean ability and artistic eye, as witnessed 
by a full page of his photographs recently 
reproduced in the photogravure section of 
the Baltimore American. Besides being or- 
ganist and choirmaster of Christ P. E. 
Church, Baltimore, Mr. Hering has for the 
past ten years devoted himself to editorial 
work on the Star, the music department of 
which is only one branch of his activities. 

Daniel A. Hirschler, concert organist of 
Emporia, Kansas, has been giving recitals 
on the Balboa Park outdoor organ in the 
absence of Dr. Stewart, organist of the 
pavilion, and has been accorded an excellent 
reception by the press of San Diego. The 
San Diego Union says, in part, “A delicacy, 
as well as vigor, marked his work, the for- 
mer holding the attention of the vast audi- 
ence in ‘the same degree as did the great, 
dynamic passages. Mr. Hirschler was ac- 
corded an enthusiastic welcome, one of the 
largest attendances of the summer being 
present to hear his program.” 

Mrs. Bruce 8S. Kertor’s address before the 
N.A.O. Convention was printed in full by the 
Asbury Park Evening Press—which made 
valuable publicity for ‘the cause of the organ 
and organist. 


H. Alexander Matthews has been honored . 


‘y Muhlenberg College with the Music Doc- 
‘or degree which so rejoiced his many pupils 
that they gave him a dinner in the Art Club 


and made him a suitable present to com- 
memorate the event; in commenting upon 
the conferring of the degree, the local press 
said, in part, “That historic institution could 
have made no better choice of a recipient for 
the degree. Mr. Matthews’ exemplary attain- 
ment alike in the theory and practise of mu- 
sic reflects honor on the whole fraternity of 
Philadelphia composers and directors.” 

Carl R. Youngdahl, organist and Dean of 
Music of the Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary has 
been spending his summer in touring Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, giving in all thirty 
organ recitals. 


Photoplayers 


Frank Stewart Adams’ (Rialto, New York) 
accompaniment of “A Cumberland Romance” 
during the week of August 9 was a master- 
piece of photoplaying—that art so new that 
a school of critics able to deal with it intel- 
ligently has not yet arisen. In studying the 
work of Mr. Adams the student photoplayer 
must endeavor to analyze the fundamental 
moods of the drama just as Mr. Adams is 
doing it, for in this way only will he _ be 
able to account for the things he hears; Mr. 
Adams treats his art more seriously than 
most musicians can, and consequently a per- 
formance of his will be valuable to a student 
only if the latter can understand the motives 
in his playing first before listening for the 
interpretation or the accompaniment of those 
motives. ‘A Cumberland Romance,” by way 
of diversion, is a pleasing picture with a 
wretchedly poor ending; otherwise it is a 
work of art, except for the momentary breaks 
in the editing; at one place the screen talks 
ofa “cartridge” and a few moments later it 
turns out to be a bullet; at another place it 
makes a mountaineer speak of “percussion 
cap’ when the word “percussion” has prob- 
ably never crossed the lips of a genuine 
mountaineer in all Kentucky. Mr. Adams 
played Hollins’ Concert Overture in C minor 
for the organ solo, and the director of the 
Rialto gave him ample time to play it 
through to the last note—a wholesome pre- 
cedent in these formative days when the 
blink of an electric signal-light cuts most 
organ “solos” in half, a process as disastrous 
to organ solos as it would have been to King 
Solomon’s famous baby in dispute. 

Robert Berentsen, of the New Atlantic, 
3rooklyn, is substituting two weeks at the 
Rialto (New York) for Frank Stewart Adams, 
relief organist of the Rialto, who is tem- 
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porarily taking the main shift during the 
vacation of J. D, M. Priest. 

Floyd Coleman, a church organist without 
theater experience, caught the spirit of the 
times, coached with Sidney Steinheimer, and 
after one month of lessons was placed by his 
coach in a desirable photoplay house in New 
York City. 

J. Van Cleft Cooper (Rivoli, New York) 
was probably among the first to correctly 
diagnose an aireplaine scene. Some years 
ago, in another house, he was playing the 
news pictorial and when the airplane came 
soaring gracefully across the sky he could 
think of nothing more appropriate than a 
waltz. The manager heard it, and the result 
was an organist taken to task by an ignor- 
ant director: to-day that same _ director, 
again in New York, knows enough to score a 
correct waltz to airplane scenes. Such is the 
path of him who is slightly ahead of his fel- 
lows. 

Harrison A. Miller is organist of the New 
Liberty Theater, Seattle; he has a Wurlitzer 
instrument. 

Howard A. Murphy, of The Broadway, re- 
cently used Dethier’s Intermezzo in A, and 
Paul Wachs’ Pastorale, with fine effect for 
average screen work of light order; the 
Pastorale lends itself to fanciful solo work, 
such as a Vox Humana without tremulant 
in the bass register. Baron’s Moonlight Shad- 
ows is a delightfully melodious piece that is 
well suited to such scenes as its name sug- 
gests; it also makes a fine accompaniment 
for a love scene. 

Frederick M. Smith substituted in the 
Strand (New York) during the vacation of 
Ralph Brigham. 

D. Kenneth Widenor, studying in New 
York this season, substituted in the Rialto 
during the absence of Frank Stewart Adams. 
Mr. Widenor also substituted at the Rivoli 
during the absence of Firmin Swinnen, tak- 
ing the relief shift while J. Van Cleft Cooper 
took Mr. Swinnen’s shift; he is substituting 
one month at the Capitol during the absence 
of George Crook. 


Personals 
Bremmer has completed 38 years 


J. Henry 
of service with G. Schirmer, New York; at 
present Mr. Bremmer, who is known to all 
visitors to the organ and choir counter of the 
Shirmer store, devotes his time to making 
selections of choral and church music for 
dealers, teachers, and churches. 

Nathaniel Finston has been released from 
the conductorship of the Capitol Orchestra. 
Mr. Finston is one of the best conductors in 
America, an artist of fine discrimination who 
has learned the lessons of expediency in 
theater work and who knows what to drive 
for first. In his brief conductorship at the 
Capitol he brought his new orchestra up to 
high achievements and the public suffers an 
irreparable loss when he laid down the baton. 

D. W. Griffith, one of the world’s greatest 
producers, is said to carry a $500,000 life in- 
surance policy paid for by the corporation in 
whose employ he is working, the corporation 
to be the beneficiary in case of death. But 
in this case the beneficiary is the loser no 
matter how you look at it. 

M. M. Hansford, late Editor of the N.A.O. 
Console, is serving as House Manager of the 
three Riesenfeld theaters through the vaca- 
tions of the regular managers. Mr. Hansford 
is on the Rialto-Rivoli permanent staff, hav- 
ing given up both organ playing and editing 
in favor of—well, something better. 

_ Miss Jennie G. Katzenberg, of New York 
City, has filed application with the courts 
for permission to chance her name to a more 
euphonious and American appellation, and 
her plea has been granted; accordingly she 
has adopted the name Grace Kent, by which 
she is now professionally and legally known. 

Otokar Seveik, the world-famous teacher 
of violin virtuosi, is engaged to teach in 
Ithaca Conservatory in 1921. 

George G. Shor, publicity manager of the 
Rialto-Rivoli-Criterion theaters, is doing his 
best to insure the tradition of proper thea- 
ter management in future generations. “Of 
course it’s a boy”, said the hundred per cent. 
~olid Mr. Shor of the new arrival. 


Professional Brevities 


Prize winners of the Ohio M.T.A. were 
Horace Whitehouse, $100, for fixed chorus; 
Florence Golson, $100 for chorus for women’s 
voices, and George Leighton, $50 for mixed 
chorus. 

The Schuman Club of New York offers a 
prize of $400 for an unpublished choral work 
for women’s voices, and another of $200 for 
a part song; the former to be about 20 min- 
utes in length and the latter 10. Address 
the Club at 47 West 72d Street. 

George C, Crook, A.A.G.O., relief organist 
of the Capitol Theater, New York, is a pupil 
of Charles Galloway and T. Tertius Noble, 
and has held positions in various churches 
and theaters, which led up in natural cres- 
cendo to his present important post in the 


GEORGE C. CROOK 


beautiful Capitol Theater, Broadway’s most 
beautiful show place. He formerly played in 
the First Congregational Church and the 
New Grand Central Theater in St. Louis, and 
in 1916 he became organist of St. Andrews 
M. E. and West Park Presbyterian churches 
of New York, later going to the Rialto Thea- 
ter, and from there to the Capitol, where he 
plays in the relief hours, which, roughly 
speaking, are from noon to 2:45 and from 
5:30 to 7:30. Mr. Crook has a four-manual 
organ that is rich in tone colors and which 
he uses for the delight of the thousands that 
visit his theater daily. 

Various delegates to the Soeiety of St. 
Gregory Convention in New York City took a 
special excursion up the Hudson to West 
Point and were entertained by Frederick 
Mayer, organist of West Point, who played 
an impromptu recital on the new Moller 
organ. 

Titles and degrees, which always seem to 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST to be the mark 
of the scientific man instead of the artistic, 
are very popular in many _ quarters; an 
article recently printed in a foreign journal 
appended 17 letters to the name of the au- 
thor, and ended with an “etc”. 

Four organists gave recitals on the outdoor 
organ in Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal., dur- 
ing the M.T.A. convention; Ernest Douglas 
encountered so much dampness on the ivories 
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that he had co resort to the drying process 
frequently during the recital, which also 
Frank H, Colby had to do during his recital; 
Edith Rounds Smith and Wm. W. Carruth 
were the other recitalists. 


Hints and Helps 


Church of England, has suggested 
that tremulants be added for mixtures in 
such a way that they can be used exclusively 
for the mixtures at the option of the player. 
The suggestion seems to have artistic value; 
who will be the first to try it? 

“Musical Opinion” is a London monthly which 
is devoted very largely to the organist and 
choirmaster; American organists will find it 
abundantly worth the subscription price, 6 
shillings; the address is Chichester Cham- 
bers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, England. 

Catholie organists will find invaluable ma- 
terials of vital interest to them in each issue 
of “The Catholic Choirmaster”’, a quarterly 
publication issued by the Society of St. Greg- 
ory, 1207 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eorowsky’s Organ Sonata has an introduc- 
tion to its 1st movement which is ideally 
suited to heavy dramatic scenes, while its 2d 
movement is capable of interpretations rang- 
ing all the way from the light and fanciful, 
to the gloomy or morose. It is not a difficult 
work to play, and it is good music. 

Arthur Depew (Capitol, New York) used 
the doxology with beautiful effect in the 
accompaniment of a truly wonderful scenic 
of mountain and lake; he played with rich 
registration in which diapasons did not pre- 
dominate, and he took it so slowly and with 
such majesty that the audience did no real- 
ize what was being played till it was more 
than half through, and many did not get 
it even then. It was a master stroke, com- 
ing, as it did, with remarkable portrayal of 
the wonders of the creation of Almighty God. 

Players desiring something of special flavor 
in music will do well to subscribe for “Musica 
Sacro Hispana”, a Spanish monthly devoted 
to sacred music, which contains several 
pages of choral and instrumental music; 
though the latter is written on two staffs, it 
is organistic in spirit, and is intended for 
the organ. Spanish music has a distinct 
coloring which is worth study. The address 
is Musica Sacro Hispana, Arca 1 Y 3 Y 8 
Prudencio 2, Victoria, Spain, and the sub- 
scription is 15 pesetas, or $3.00. 

One group of theaters on Broadway ar- 
ranges a relief day for its managers by em- 
ploying one man for that special duty and 
distributing his time between them; why 
could not photoplayers make such an ar- 
rangement and maintain a suitable substi- 
tute for their benches one day each week? 
The great handicap of the photoplayer is that 
he works himself to death on the seventh 
day; it is a physiological (as well as a 
psy chological) fact that one day in seven is 
a highly important rest or recreation day 
for mankind. 

The Capitol theater (New York) put over 
a genuine surprise in its program of Au- 
- gust 9 when whistling was indulged in by 
the majority of the orchestra while only a 
few were playing; the men whistled in the 
higher register in octaves with muted 
trumpets accompanied by light strings, and 
later the whistling was again used in unison 
with violins and at octaves with violas. The 
effect might have been ridiculous, but it was 
quite unique and_ effective, though the 
whistlers had not rehearsed properly and 
some of them did not know when to stop. 
If the musicians union hears of this the 
management will have to pay the orchestra 
an extra fee for playing on an instrument for 
which they were not contracted originally. 
The value of the pause is not frequently 
demonstrated by photoplayers. Absolute si- 
lence at climactic points is more effective 
than music, either loud or soft, can possibly 
be. We saw recent demonstrations of it in 
the work of Frank Stewart Adams, when he 
brought his organ to absolute silence as two 
men met on the screen for a strategic fight, 
and again in J. Van Cleft Cooper’s accom- 
paniment when an exceedingly angry man 
suddenly catches sight of his long-looked- 
for enemy: Mr. Cooper, instead of building 


Saxby, 


up to one of those tiresome and monotonous 
fortissimos of emotion, brought his organ 
down gradually to an extreme pianissimo, 
and held absolute silence for a few moments 
at the right time. Photoplayers will do well 
to experiment with diminuendos and silence 
in the place of too many “hurriers” and 
fortissimos. 

One of the great Broadway theaters has a 
theatrical man for a director who knows thea- 
ters well enough but who knows nothing of 
music first and who attained his unique lead in 
the theatrical world because he did know mu- 
sic at its true value; in the first house one of 
the finest conductors ever heard on Broad- 
way had to forfeit his post apparently be- 
cause of a fight with the management; the 
management of the other theater, vested in 
a musician’s hands, merely busies itself with 
the production of a solidly good music pro- 
gram to accompany _ its pictures, and lets 
the public do the fighting, trying to find 
seats for the main performances. Good mu- 
sic, when _the word “good” is intelligently 
interpreted, pays big dividends in the long 
run; theatrical trickery, also in the long 
run, brings on its avalanche of vacant seats— 
all of which is very good and wholesome for 
the culture of a nation. 

Organ solos recently heard in prominent 
theaters, and recommended for photoplayers, 
include the following: 


Rialto—New York 
J. D. M. Priest and Frank Stewart Adams 
Nevin Narcissus 
Gounod Faust selections 
Wagner Pilgrims Chorus 
Macfarlane Scotch Fantasia 


Rivoli—New York 
Firmin Swinnen and J. Van Cleft Cooper 
Guilmant Nuptial March 
Mascagni Intermezzo 
Rachmaninoff 


Strand—New York 
Ralph Brigham and Herbert Sisson 
Nevin Narcissus 
Wagner 


Film Facts and Fancies 


The United States produces 90% 
world’s supply of photoplays. 

Property on Broadway in the theatre dis- 
trict is valued at $13,713 a foot, fronting on 
Broadway. 

Rev. Thomas Dixon, the author-minister, is 
said to be the actual owner of a play being 
staged in Chicago. 

The Atlantic Fleet of the U. S. Navy co- 
operated, it is said, in the production of some 
of the scenes in “Bride 13”. 

Henry Ward Beecher’s granddaughter, 
Margaret Beecher, has entered moving pic- 
tures as a member of the cast of Hemmer 
Productions. 

Rev. C. H. Holeomb, Barberton, Ohio, has 
introduced moving pictures in his evening 
services on Sunday; the attendance has in- 
creased. 

The Rev. C. W. Gordon, D. D., better known 
as “Ralph Connor” the author, is codperating 
in the production of moving pictures based 
on his books. 

Earle Williams, the actor, was run down by 
a submarine and his boat smashed to pieces; 
but the camera did not catch it quickly 
enough for our benefit. 

“Babe” Ruth, famous home-run 
is the hero in a new film production. Photo- 
players need not necessarily play Home, 
Sweet Home, though Ruth is said to be con- 
siderable of a “home” man. 

\ vietrela replaced musicians in the Lyric 
Theater, Indianapolis, during the strike of 
the orchestral musicians. An amplifying de- 
vice was used to carry the sound to all parts 
of the house. 

“Before the White Man Came” is the title 
of a new film which is announced as having 
been acted entirely by Indians; it is said to 
be of exceptional interest. Now is the time 
for the photoplayer to inspect his stock of 
Indian music. 

The Rev. Dr. E. M. Mills, Secretary of the 
General Conference. is among the more lib- 
eral element of the stand-pat Methodist 
Church, and has recently been waging war 


of the 


“swatter” 
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in favor of a more intelligent attitude on the 
part of the church toward the theater. 

Lieutenant Locklear, who is known to all 
live Americans for his daring airplane feats, 
was killed August 2 together with his pilot 
while making a nose- spin. The Lieutenant 
apparently was seated in the car at the time 
and not out on the wings in any of his usual 
positions. 

“Pictorial Overture” is the title of a new 
idea which seeks to illustrate famous Over- 
tures by film dramas founded on the operas 
themselves, the film action being perfectly 
synchronized with the Overture. C. Sharpe 
Minor, an organist from Los Angeles, is cred- 
ited with being the originator of the idea. 

False pretense is not to be used in connec- 
tion with the name of D. W. Griffith; he is 
said to have recently refused a check for 
$250,000 merely for the use of his name as 
having supervised pictures with which he 
actually had no connection. Few and far 
between are the politicians in America who 
would withstand one per cent. of that tempta- 
tion. 

A new machine has been invented by Louis 
Simons, who spent 12 years on its perfection, 
which takes a roll of film direct from the 

camera, develops, prints, and dries it at the 
rate of 5,000 feet per hour without aid of 
human hands. The French government has 
been reported to have ordered the machines 
for its military operations. 

Goldwyn Pictures Corporation has engaged 
Nathaniel Finston, recently the most _ suc- 
cessful conductor at the Capitol (New York), 
as music editor for the scoring of Goldwyn 
productions. Mr. Finston was formerly vio- 
linist in the Boston Opera orchestra, and 
after a few intermediate positions finally 
went to the Rialto (New York) as conduc- 
tor under Hugo Riesenfeld, ee | such 
good success that he was engaged for the 
much-advertised Capitol when its orchestra 
was organized; and this organization did 
remarkable work. The termination of his 
Capitol work was only one part of an inex- 
plicable shake-up in that institution. 

A photoplayer relates an amusing incident 
which happened in his young life before he 
became a Broadway star. He was playing 
in a small theater where street noises came 
in uninvited; the picture was a tranquil 
scene not demanding much in the way of 
concentration. Gradually from the distance 
was heard the clang of a fire-engine and 
the noise of its deafening motor; 
it was fading away in the distance, the 
organist suddenly ‘‘came to” in the midst 
of an exciting hurry which he had been 
improvising subconsciously for the fire- 
engine—and all the while the tranquil pic- 
ture kept its placid pace. No harm was 
done; the manager himself was undoubtedly 
out watching the engine. 

The ministers’ association of Henderson, 
Ky., are endeavoring to have the theaters 
closed on Sundays. THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST believes firmly in the law of the 
seventh day of rest, even if the observance 
of the American Sabbath is not to be taken 
into consideration; it is found that animals 
cannot work seven days a week, and man, 
who uses his nerve force and his intellect, 
certainly needs the day more than the ani- 
mal kingdom. But the benefit of Sunday 
closing would not come to the churches; it 
would go to the theater workers and the 
theater owners. The one great hindrance to 
photoplay work in large cities where it is 
most profitable, is that it makes a slave of a 
man seven days a week, afternoon and eve- 
ning-——and when can such a man find tirne to 


live? 
Trade Notes | 


San Francisco musicians are ‘asking an in- 
crease of 35% salary 

Seneca Theater, Seneca Falls, N. Y., has re- 
cently installed a’ new organ. 

A theater now in course of saute in 
Long Beach, Cal., will have an org: 

A new organ, reported to cost “310, 000, is 
to be installed in the Bijou, Lansford, Pa. 

A new theater in Beckley, W. Va., will have 
. Wurlitzer organ installed early in Septem- 
er, 


and when 


Liberty Theater, New Kensington, Pa., will 
have, according to its manager, an organ that 
will surpass any in that section of the State. 

Shea’s Criterion Theater, Buffalo, is under- 
going operations for extensive improvements, 
which will include the installation of an 
organ. 

Minneapolis musicians are reported to have 
demanded 55% increase, which the theater 
owners refused, awaiting the sirike in con- 
sequence. 

A strike of pianoforte workers in England 
has recently been settled; the strike was 
marked ‘with determination, but without 
disorder, and often with kindly acts.” 

New Hampshire and Vermont exhibitors in 
convention adopted resolutions condemning 
the tax or fee imposed by certain publishers 
on all who perform their music in public. 

Two new music publishing houses were in- 
corporated recently for New York City, the 
Gilbert and Darrell companies, with capital 
stock of $20,000 and $10,000, respectively. 

Newton J. Corey, the famous lecturer and 
recitalist, who is also known by his contri- 
butions to The Etude and other music jour- 
nals, was born January 31, 1861, in Hillsdale, 
Michigan, and conducted his music studies 
with J. C. D. Parker, B. J. Lang, S. B. Whit- 





NEWTON J. COREY 


ney, George W. Chadwick, and others. At 
present he is organist of Fort Street Pres- 
byterian Church, Detroit, director of the De- 
troit Orchestral Association, music editor of 
The Detroit Saturday Night, and editor-in- 
chief of All The Arts. The last named is a 
unique magazine of many illustrations, de- 
voted to “all the arts’, with music hardly 
more important than the others. As a lec- 
turer Mr. Corey has done pioneer work in the 
education of the public to the appreciation of 
music; . his illustrated lecture-recital on 
Parsifal is an especially note-worthy ex- 
ample, which uses the organ. The piano is 
used for many others, including Chopin, 
Dvorak, The Troubadours, Goethe’s Faust, 
ete. One of his specialties is MacDowell’s 
Eroica Sonata, a musical illustration of 
Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King”. 

The Edison Phonograph Company expects 
to book a score of more junior artists for a 
series of concerts in the principle cities. The 
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chief reason for the Company’s action is that 
the concert managers demand so high a de- 
posit and such rigorous terms as to make 
it practically impossible for a young artist to 
get a chance to be heard, 

The American Society of Composers is ex- 
acting a royalty from picture theater owners 
for all music of their publication performed 
in the theaters. The largest publishing 
houses in America are not included in this 
scheme so that the public, through the thea- 
ter as well as the church, can hear the best 
(as well as the worst) of modern publica- 
tions. 

Buffalo musicians have made out a new 
scale of wage which shows in some cases 
60% advance over last year. Most of the 
picture houses for six days’ work pay $40 
and $48 per week; no sessions are to be 
more than 3% hours, with 2% hours between 
sessions and 20 minutes rest each hour with 
no single period longer than 25 minutes 
work. 

In England the Performing Rights Society 
demanded a fee of approximately $2.50 for 
permission to perform any of its music com- 
positions; then the fee rose to $5.00 per in- 
strument instead of per theater, and it is 
now up to $15.00 per instrument with pros- 
pects of an advance in the near future. 

G. Schirmer, Ine., the largest music pub- 
lishing house in the world, are issuing a very 
attractive and helpful house organ each 
month for the benefit of their many em- 
ployees. Recently they began work on the 
enlargement of their present retail store and 
general offices in New York, which will 
almost double their floor space and extend 
their quarters through the block from 43d 
to 44th Streets. 

Chicago musicians have been on strike for 
75% Wage increase in the theaters; picture 
houses were without music for a time, though 
the other theaters compromised on a 50% 
increase. It is reported that the public went 
just as frequently and in just as large num- 
bers to the picture theaters while the mu- 
sicians were out. It is a rather discourag- 
ing sign when the public doesn’t miss us at 
all. Maybe we think we are worth entirely 
too much, and maybe we do not go after our 
“desserts” in a man-like way. 

Atlanta’s orchestral players in 6 big thea- 
ters have been given two weeks’ “notice” as 
a result of the theater managers’ refusal to 
reduce actual playing time from 5% hours 
to 4%, though they conceeded an increase 
of 30% salary. The union demanded 2 hours 
for supper. The managers are reported to 
stand firm against the union demands, assert- 
ing that they will use organists instead of 
orchestras unless the union modifies its pro- 
posals. 

During the musicians’ strike in Chicago the 
theaters presented their programs without 
music, which was not satisfactory to some- 
body, who began to deposit “stench bombs” 
in various theaters; the criminal was caught. 

he musicians union sent letters to such 
musicians are were playing during the strike, 
informing them that “if they wished to pre- 
serve a clean record with the [American] 
Federation [of Labor] they must cease play- 
ing immediately and make application for 
membership.” The letter had no effect; the 
“stench bombs” did—they turned the sym- 
pathy of the public strongly to the theater 
managers. 


Magazine Notes 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS, Mus.Bac., or- 
ganist of the Rialto Theater, New York, 
whose record was briefly sketched so recently 
as our May issue, has been secured as Asso- 
ciate Editor for the new Photoplay depart- 
ment of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. The 
selection is fortunate, for not only does he 
live daily in the atmosphere of the one photo- 
play house in America that has set the pace 
for all others, where he is in constant touch 
with that super-photoplayer, Hugo Riesen- 
feld, but, also, he is of that retiring dispo- 
sition which has enabled him to swim in the 
vortex of the stream of photoplay life and 
yet be a keen observer of its progress and 
impulse; and he has developed a faculty for 
putting his reflections in language which 
carries conviction. If his department seems 





to center too constantly around the Rialto- 
Rivoli theaters and the section of Broadway 
they set the pace for, we shall have to place 
the blame on two causes: first, the photo- 
player of other cities who is doing good 
work; working out big problems, thinking 
constructively—and keeping his light under 
a bushel instead of giving our readers the 
benefit of his progress; and, second, the sim- 
ple fact that the Rialto-Rivoli (and Criterion) 
theaters are managed not by “showmen” or 
theatricals, but by a musician, an orchestral 
conductor, who, before accepting his present 
obligations, had become the most successful 
and the most popular orchestral conductor in 
New York. The magazine joins Mr. Adams 
in soliciting your active interest and codper- 
ation, by sending to its pages, or to him 
direct, the report of your own activities and 
reflections in the photoplay world. 

GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, LL. D., 
the world’s foremost authority on the art of 
organ building, begins in this issue a series 
of articles on the most important phases of 
the tonal appointment of the organ of the 
future. Dr. Audsley, an architect by pro- 
fession, was born in Elgin, Scotland, Septem- 
ber 6, 1838; by 1865 his interest in the organ 
was thoroughly aroused, and he spent his 
entire spare time for the next seven years in 
the construction of a chamber organ for his 
own residence, doing all the work with his 
own hands. His master-piece, The Art of 
Organ Building, published in two volumes, is 
the greatest work ever written on the organ; 
recently he supplemented it with a fine vol- 
ume on The Organ of the Twentieth Century; 
a third work, on Organ Registers, is now 
being printed. Dr. Audsley says it is to be 
his last book on fhe organ. Practical organ 
builders can build only what the public will 
buy, and thus far the public has not been 
willing to support any serious advance in 
the art of tone building; Dr. Audsley does 
not labor under any such restrictions, con- 
sequently he has become the world’s foremost 
prophet. Speed the day when his prophecies 
shall be realized. But until that day the 
organ builder will probably be blamed for 
things which are the fault of the public and, 
more practicularly, the organ players. The 
columns of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST are 
open without restriction to the discussion of 
all problems relating to the advancement of 
the art, science, and practical business of 
organ building. 

PAUL de LAUNAY, author of our sketch of 
Louis Vierne in the January, 1920, issue, and 
translator of the later article by M. Vierne, 
again enriches our columns with a sketch of 
Charles Marie Widor. Mr. de Launay, Direc- 
tor of Howard College Conservatory, came to 
America from France, his native land, some 
time before the war, and has permitted us to 
lay upon his shoulders the burden, and joy, 
of acquainting us more intimately with some 
of his immortal countrymen of France, the 
unconquerable. 

D. J. MURPHY, who writes interestingly 
of the churches of Scranton is, besides being 
a Scranton organist, a very patient man, and 
a humorist. “In finding difficult tasks for 
others,” he wrote the Editor, “you are a big 
success. I congratulate you. Allow me to 
suggest that you ask each man who criticizes 
the magazine adversely to write up the 
churches in his home town. In my way, com- 
pliance with your request would have been 
a comparative cinch had you specified any 
other public buildings than our churches. 
Our jails, for instance. One hundred and 
thirty-seven churches are hardly sufficient to 
accommodate our church-going population, 
where as one lonely jail is ample.accommoda- 
tion for the jail-going population of the en- 
tire county.” Mr. Murphy, one of the best 
loved men of Scranton, has served his term 
as Dean of the Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Guild with distinction, and followed our prin- 
ciple of keeping other people busy with hard 
tasks, all the while not forgetting to keep 
himself similarly busy in the same cause. 

A theater having a three-manual organ and 
featuring organ music omitted ‘tthe organists’ 
names from its program; THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST wrote a brief note to the man- 
ager, and the names are printed on the pro- 
gram now. The organ in the theater should, 
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at least, begin with this little token of recog- 
nition. 

The Pedal Cadenza written by Firmin 
Swinnen for the concert performance of the 
Widor-Adams Concerto arrangement of_ the 
Widor “Fifth Symphony”, and performed by 
special request before the Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Organists, is 
being published by THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST. It will appear in minature in the 
pages of an early issue, and be reissued in 
full orchestral-score size in convenient four- 
page form for insertion in the “Symphony 
at its proper place. THE AMERICAN OR- 


GEO. O. KINGSBURY 


President and General Manager of The Steere 
Organ Company 


GANIST is proud of its achievement in secur- 
ing this unequalled pedal concert study for 
the benefit of its readers. 


The Steere Organ Company 


HE factory of The Steere Organ Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mass., was de- 
stroyed by fire February 17, 1920, in 
midst of the busiest period in the 

history of the company. However, this try- 
ing experience has proven a blessing in dis- 
guise: it has brought about a new factory 
equipped with every modern convenience, and 
has _ been the means of greatly increasing the 
paid-in capital stock of the company, so that 
The Steere Organ Company is now in a bet- 
ter position than ever before to take care of 
its rapidly increasing business. 

The Steere Organ Company was founded in 
1867 in Westfield, Mass., which is a suburb 
of and only nine miles from Springfield. The 
founders were John W. Steere and a Mr. 
Turner, and the company was first known 
as Steere & Turner. These men were work- 
men from the factory of The Johnson Organ 
Company, a company which built splendid 
organs, That company was discontinued at 
the death of Mr. Johnson, which might have 
proven a great loss in the progress of organ 
building had it not been that The Steere 
Organ Company were able to carry on where 
The Johnson Organ Co. had left off. 

A strange and interesting .coincidence has 
now occurred in the history of The Steere 
Organ Company: It has purchased for its 
future home The Johnson Company’s factory 
in Westfield, which plant was modernized a 
few years ago by a horse-whip company. 
The factory has been kept in excellent condi- 
tion, so that very little will have to be done 
to it except to install modern machinery. 

Mr. Kingsbury was asked if he thought the 
present reputation and success of The Steere 
Organ was due chiefly to the efforts of any 
one person. His reply was most empha-~ 
tically “No! The reputation and success of 
our compny is due to the splendid coédpera- 
tion of every department in the organiza- 
tion. Every one contributes what special 
knowledge or talents he may possess, and the 
melting pot, so to speak, brings out the best 
results of which we are capable. We are 
always trying to improve and we welcome 
constructive criticism.” 

(The mailing address of The Steere Organ 
pes a is Springfield, Mass., until further 
notice). 


Reviews 


ting is simple and direct, with melodious out- 


EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 

“Remember Now Thy Creator” 
ANTATA for mixed chorus with ab- 
breviated organ accompaniment and 
solos for high voice. Giving a final 
judgment on a serious work of this 
kind would be hazardous business; it is writ- 
ten with exceptional musicianship, contra- 
puntal in character and thoroughly modern 
in atmosphere, and the text is not one that 
has been frequently used. Altogether this 
36-page cantata should appeal strongly to 
those chorus choirs that are competent to 
master it; though it is not over difficult, it 
is not at all easy and would require consid- 
erable preparation. Choral works of this 
high character we usually expect, but rarely 
get, from across the water. Serious choir- 
masters who delight in working with music 
of such values as are enhanced with each re- 
hearsal, will find something of keen interest 
and practical usefulness in this work, and 
it can be unhesitatingly recommended for the 
repertory of next season, when its repetition 
would undoubtedly make it more popular 

with each hearing. (Boston Music Co.) 


W. BERWALD 
“Thy Word is like a garden” 
NTHEM for trio or three-part chorus of 
women’s voices with piano accompan- 
iment which most of the time is 
merely a feebly following of the voice 


parts. The text is delightful and the set- 


line; any chorus would be able to make a 
good showing with the number, and it would 
add an element of variety to both the service 
and the rehearsal. (Boston Music Co.) 


Cc. R. CRESSEY 
“Day is gently sinking” 

NTHEM for chorus or quartet with solos 
for high and low voices with slightly 
independent piano accompaniment. It 
seems to be divided into four sections 

of which possibly the middle two will be 
omitted by many choirmasters because they 
lack interest and make the number unduly 
long, considering the simple style in which 
it is written. The chief value of’ the anthem 
lies in its opening bass solo, which is later 
used effectively as the bass melody against 


Gy es gea-tly sinking to clove Pein - tor = and 
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the other three voices. The reversing of the 
accent on ‘fainter’ will be easily corrected 
by throwing the word one beat later and 
using a crotchet instead of a dot after the 
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minim. Any chorus choir can give a good 
account of itself on this anthem, and its 
melodiousness will appeal to most congrega- 
tions—the chief melody sections having the 
naturalness of melodic inspiration instead of 
the artificial strain of invention slightly too 
evident in the unnecessary middle sections. 
(Cressey & Allen). 


T. H. ROLLINSON 
Patrol of the Red, White and Blue 
RRANGED for organ by Dr. H. J. Stew- 
art. A simple setting of several pa- 
triotic songs which may be of value 
to photoplayers. No attempt is made 
to treat any of the materials contrapuntally 
nor is there any effort to interest the mu- 
sician; the work is simply an accommoda- 
tion of those players who have use for 
marches and patriotic numbers. Naturally it 
is well arranged to give the utmost vigor and 
rhythm. (Ditson). 


G. WARING STEBBINS 
Spring Song 

RGAN solo of an entirely different type 
from the usual run of spring songs. 
The illustration shows the first staffs 
of the opening movement, and the 
middle section; the opening section is well 
represented by the illustration, and is very 
brief; the middle movement will be played 
on many instruments with all the milder 
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strings coupled at all pitches, and the stac- 
eato will be especially effective on modern 
organs. These two materials continue for 
two pages, and then follow entirely new ma- 
terials in shifting harmonies, which continue 
for a page, and lead back to previous themes. 
The piece is easy to play, and ends with a 
page of coda that is interestingly written, 
forming an appropriate ending. (Ditson). 


REVIEWS 


LATHAM TRUE 
“Service Music” 


T IS strange that so few organists and 
ministers have worked out a set of 
“Service Music” for their own peculiar 
needs. In place of the invocation, offer- 

tory prayer, and benediction, and after the 
Scripture readings, why not use appropriate 
choral responses? The setting by Dr. True, 
published a few years ago, is an excellent ex- 
ample to study ,and perhaps may be even a 
more excellent “example to use, if it fur- 
nishes sufficient materials for the peculiar 
needs of any other church. However, noth- 
ing makes more demands upon the true artis- 
try of a church musician than just such bits 
of service music, and unless the choirmaster 
has abundant time and patience to try out 
his experiments carefully before setting them 
before his congregation, disastrous results 
are sure to follow. One of the most beauti- 
ful bits in Dr. True’s setting is the chant 
for use at the close of the service, which is 
abundantly worth using in all churches. 
(Cressey & Allen). 


SHORT PRELUDES 
Fr. Reuter 


HE composer intends his 22 Short Pre- 
ludes on the “most familiar gospel 
hymns” to be used actually as pre- 
ludes to the singing of the hymns by 

the congregations, but the churches that 
would permit of this practice, however beau- 
tiful and effective it certainly would be, are 
few and far between. Each prelude con- 
tains about thirty measures, in which the 
melody of the proper hymntune is used as a 
theme, sometimes in the soprano position, but 
more frequently in some solo position be- 
neath the surface. These themes are treated 
rather freely, and do not consist of a mere 
playing of the hymn wot they are ideally 
suited as preludes to the hymns themselves, 
and though most organists will be unable to 
use them as intended, a great many of us will 
find them most effective if used as a link 
between the prelude and the first hymn of the 
service, or at the offertory before the hymn. 
They are all printed in short (piano) score, 
and can be well enough interpreted without 
pedals, or on the harmonium. The composer 
might do well to write some genuine choral 
preludes on church tunes, making extended 
organ compositions of them; if he should 
succeed as well in that task as in the pro- 
duction of these short numbers, he would 
confer lasting benefit upon church music. 
(Published by F. Reuter). 


Repertory Suggestions 


For Church, Concert and Photoplay 


MARK ANDREWS 
Venetian Idyl 


N ATTRACTIVE melody against a pleas- 
H ing rhythm, producing a bit of inspira- 
tional music that is well character- 

ized by its title. It is easy to play 

and while not requiring a modern organ, it 





will be much more effective if plenty of soft 
registers are available, both of the string 
tone and the solo tone varieties. Pedal part 
is very simple throughout and there are no 
manual difficulties in the way. The illus- 
tration shows the opening measures, which 
are a true index to the entire work; the mid- 
dle movement is very brief and is built 
largely of a wave-like motion (similar to 
Kamennoi Ostrow) in the right hand with 
brief snatches of melody in sixths in the left 
hand. Development of the work is good; in- 
spiration was not permitted to entirely dis- 
place invention, and we feel the composer 
did his work well. Chimes may be used 
effectively in the recapitulation. 

Photoplayers will find it useful in accom- 
panying peaceful lake or broad river scenes 
where the human element is evident in the 
presence of people; Venetian Idyl has a 
human undercurrent in it, perhaps a touch 
of the eternal lover, and requires the pres- 
ence of human hearts in the scenes it accom- 
panies. (Schirmer). 
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STANLEY R. AVERY 
Nocturne 


ELODY of the kind a composer leads 
hither and thither by his own force 
of invention, rather than of the kind 
that leads the composer whither it 

will by its own spontaneity. It is accom- 
panied as shown in the illustration, the first 
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two staffs of which completely index the 
spirit of thé statement and recapitulation, 
the third staff showing the materials of the 
contrast section. From the contrast mater- 
ials back to the recapitulation, the composer 
leads through some well-worked measures. 
While not bubbling over with beautiful mel- 
ody or remarkable context, the piece is good 
music and shows commendable work from 
the composer’s hand; its best usefulness will 
be found in secondary capacity, as a back- 
ground for something else in the service or 
photoplay—it would hardly be used in con- 
cert. At a communion service it would not 
detract from the service but would rather 
= the moods upon it. It is 7 pages 
ong. 

Photoplayers will find it useful in scenes 
that represent slightly troubled moods, that 
perhaps grow more agitated as time moves 
on; a climax might well be worked up if the 
organ is equipped with sufficient string tone 
and other sympathetic registers. As a peace- 
ful “nocturne” it would not serve as truth- 
fully as for one slightly troubled beneath the 
surface. (Schirmer). 


BACH 
To God on High 


NE of the numerous choral preludes, 
edited by Sumner Salter. Though 
it looks quite difficult, it is in reality 
easy to play so far as the notes go, 

because it is taken very slowly. Played with 
discriminating registration where diapasons 
and common flutes are discarded in prefer- 
ence for mild strings and carefully chosen 
solo registers, it will be a worthy addition 
to any service, recital, or photoplay program; 
and it is actually “something different”. 

















The photoplayer will find it forceful in 
dream or mystery scenes where there is an 
element of the dramatic or the serious; for 
this purpose a pianissimo registration would 
be required. t were taken with bigger 
body of tone and with an element of rubato 
and dramatic intensity, it would make a won- 
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derful accompaniment for scenes in which 
the elements of emotion (with perhaps a 
touch of remorse) and nobility are strongly 
marked. It would lend itself to grand cli- 
maxes, produced pretty much at the player’s 
option, providing his organ is not poverty 
stricken. For the benefit of photoplayers the 
opening measures are reproduced. (Schir- 
mer). 
‘BEETHOVEN 
Gavotte in F 
OZART all unconscious of it, enjoyed 
the credit for having written this 
number and various others, the man- 
uscripts of which were given by the 
Austrian kKmperor to the Turkish Sultan, 
bought from his son and untimately stored 
in the British Museum. Authorities agree 
that Beethovan ‘“‘beyond the possibility of a 
doubt” wrote this number in his early period, 
when Mozartian influence was_ strongest 
upon him. The illustration is sufficient index 
of the entire Gavotte—an interesting number 
for an annoted recital program. Arranged 
by E. S. Barnes. 
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Photoplayers will find it excellent for 
stately scenes of Colonial days, or in other 
scenes where formalism is marked; perhaps 
an ingenious photoplayer might even use 
them for scenes of ironical stateliness. 
(Schirmer). 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Legend 

NE of the compositions strictly for 
organ of one of the greatest of pres- 
ent-day American composers, a num- 
ber that ought to be in every reper- 
tory for church, concert, and photoplay. It 
is a big work, but easy to play, and evidences 
solid musicianship, with ample inspiration to 
make it truly worth while. The first staff 
shows the opening measures which are de- 
veloped in musicianly style and eventually 
reach a note of grandeur in the recapitula- 
tion; the second staff shows in the first two 
measures an _ intermediary theme of the 
statement, and in the rest of the staff the 
opening notes of the contrast section, a sec- 
tion that may not be easy to play at sight 


























nobility of character, 


Photoplayers can use it for scenes in which 
bigness, emotions of 
aspiration and conflict, are the predominating 
moods; a good climax can be worked up in 
several places, and near the end it ap- 
proaches a triumphant climax of its own, 
though the end is not triumphant in char- 
acter. (J. Fischer). 
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FREDERICK CHUBB 

Stillness of Night 
HIS number was reviewed adequately in 
our July, 1919, issue. The illustra- 
shows the first two staffs and 
indexes the mood of the 
and recapitulation, though the 
section is somewhat agitated, but 
brief. The recapitulation gives good 

thumb work. 
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Photoplayers will undoubtedly agree that 
there is slightly too much motion in the 
accompaniment to use the piece as its title 
suggests, and will prefer using it somewhat 
as a Venetian serenade, or any similar scene 
where the lap of the waves (as suggested in 
the lefthand part) is mildly present; it mat- 
ters little whether it be a love scene or 
merely a scenic. (J. Fischer). 


GASTON M. DETHIER 
Barcarole 

HURCH and concert players will prob- 
vs ably not be greatly interested, but 
photoplayers who take it at *prisk 
tempo will make a good “hurry” of 

it, and it is easy to play. Tne illustration 
shows the opening measures in the first staff 
and the first variation form in the second 








staff. When played rapidly it suggests tur- 
bulent scenes, but if taken slowly it would 
make a fine setting for a forest scene where 
big trees are prominent in the picture; and 
this second variation form would admirably 
match the moods when tree tops and swaying 
branches, with perhaps birds and forest crea- 
tures, are shown. (J. Fischer). 


Pensee printaniere 

NOTHER composition from the pen of 
Al one of the most idiomatic organ com- 
posers of modern times. It is a gen- 

tle song of quiet beauty, unless 
spoiled by too heavy registration, and it is 
quite different from other such pieces. While 
inspirational in character, it is also tech- 
nically well worked and the musician will 
have keen interest in the composer’s method; 
it is easy enough to play, perhaps, but if a 
recitalist or photoplayer wished to make 
something really neaieaed and individualis- 














tic of it, he could easily do so by increasing 
the tempo, using rubato liberally, and select- 
ing a fine registration; and at this pace it 
might not be so easy. It is developed to an 
excellent climax in the contrast (in this case, 
the development) section and the player will 
be able to make a genuine impression with 
it. Pensee Printaniere should be in every 
church, concert, and photoplay repertory, for 
in case of necessity it can readily be toned 
down to make a lovely little prelude or offer- 
tory number. Illustration shows the open- 
ing measures, and an episode. 

Photoplayers will agree that it typifies 
“joy after sorrow”. However mildly we may 
choose to begin its opening sentence, it soon 
works up naturally to a real spirit of joy; 
perhaps it may well be used to illustrate the 
upward striving of a man after some noble 
achievement, which, when it is attained, 
leaves him striving still, for something bet- 
ter. (J. Fischer). 


GOTTFRIED H. FEDERLEIN 
Sunset and Evening Bells 
NOTHER excellent American product 
which shows fine musicianship cou- 
pled with genuine inspiration. The 
opening prelude uses a theme from 
Clifford Demarest’s invaluable Pastoral Suite, 
which is later used more extensively in the 
contrast section. The main theme is ade- 
quately shown in the illustration and of the 
materials it presents excellent use is made 
throughout, working up toward the end of 
the statement to a tremendous climax of big 
chords on full organ, which is crammed full 
of virility, all the while adhering to the 
thematic content originally announced—it 
requires a real composer to do that. The 
middle section is composed of mild materials 
in hymn-like style, in which the Demarest 
theme is_ used. The recapitulation is rather 
brief and reaches a climax of its own not 
quite so vigorous as that in the statement. 
This is a number every organist should play, 
and while too serious to be used as yet for 
theater solos, it certainly would be an orna- 
ment to a recital program and a church 
service. 


=3 

Photoplayers will have good use for it in 
serious dramas where the elements at work 
are those of nobility of character instead of 
mere t.b.m. entertainment; it typifies striv- 
ing and earnest effort not unmixed with some 
of the disappointments of life, though cer- 
tainly reaching many of the high planes of 
its endeavor. It is music for the time when 
man meets man, and both are lead on by 
ideals instead of fates or fads. (J. Fischer). 


Valerie 

HIS Gavotte is another fine product 
from the same pen, though it touches 

the other end of human _ emotions. 

The church organist would hardly 

have occasion to use it, but the recitalist will 
find in it a real gem. The illustration shows 
in the first staff the main theme, and in the 
second the exquisite little bit of joy the com- 
poser has been able to reproduce in music. 
In the former section the true gavotte style 
predominates beautifully in a bit of real in- 
spiration, which at the same time the com- 
poser keeps well under control; in the iatter 
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section joy is added to the mood of the 
gavotte in most delightful style. The insti- 
tution that is deprived of such a bit of music 
as this, is indeed to be pitied. 

Photoplayers can make an exquisitely gro- 
tesque picture of the statement and recapit- 
ulation, and staccato contrasted with legato, 
together with liberal doses of rubato, will 
work wonders. At the same time it should 
not be spoiled by association with the ordi- 
nary slap-stick comedy, but reserved for 
genuine photodramas. Possibly it might be 
found to work admirably with stray dance 
fantasies, or perhaps childhood scenes of 
playful character. The middle section is 
certainly a dance of pure joy. (J. Fischer). 


RUDOLF FRIML 
Church Processional 

N THE legato style at its best, and quite 
interesting both to musician and lay- 
man; arranged by Pietro A. Yon. It is 
very easy to play, though the indicated 
registration, which is also authorized by the 
musical content, presupposes the presence of 
a Register Crescendo and a solidly toned 
organ. It is more ingenious than _inspira- 
tional though the composer has done his 
work so well that no lack of inspiration is 
apparent to either listener or casual player; 
and the musician will find ample to interest 
him. The first staff of the illustration shows 
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the original theme or melody in the left hand 
against the figuration that accompanies it in 
the recapitulation, but in the statement it is 
merely harmonized somewhat as a hymn tune 
would be; this first part works up to a stir- 
ring climax from pianissimo to fortissimo in 
eight measures, as shown in the second and 
third staffs of the illustration. The mood is 
rather placid throughout, and the work is to 
be recommended for church use, though it 
would require very adroit registration to 
make its statement interesting enough for 
concert performance. 

Photoplayers will naturally use it most 
frequently for church scenes of serene and 
bona-fide character and for scenes of family 
devotions. Perhaps it might go well with 
certain sublime scenics that are coming on 
the screen in recent months. For ordinary 
dramatic situations it would hardly be serv- 
iceable. (Schirmer). 


J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
Nocturne 

NOTHER moonlight piece whose title 

slightly disagrees with its content. 

There seems to be a touch of striving, 

; note of disappointment or sadness, 

in the piece which would alter its character 








considerably. While suitable for church post- 
ludes for an evening service, it is hardly 
suited for recitals. The illustration shows 
the opening melody in the first staff and the 
contrast theme in the second; the recapitu- 
lation uses this first melody in the left hand 
against a new righthand part consisting en- 
tirely of quavers repeating a basic chord in 
the under notes and having a moving motive 
on the top. 

Photoplayers will need to take note of its 
somber undercurrent; perhaps it would ad- 
mirably fit some of the Charles Ray dramas 
where his mood of disapointment and striv- 
ing is present but not too marked. (J. 
Fischer). 

At Parting of Day 

HIS has been reviewed in our February 
1920, issue. It is a grateful little 
melody with an appeal of its own, in- 
spirational without much interference 

on the composer’s part. Its quiet mood is 
shown in the first illustration which ade- 
quately indexes the materials of the state- 
ment and recapitulation. The middle sec- 
tion works up a little emotional interest and 
becomes considerably less placid, unless, per- 
haps, the player prefers to keep the tempo 
down to that of the primo. It makes a good 


v 
offertory for the average service, ana it is 
short enough to be used on an occasional 
recital program, where its melody would be 
gratefully received. 

Photoplayers can use it effectively for love 
scenes and tranquil moods, though it is cap- 
able, by adroit tempo variations and regis- 
trative changes, of working up a little agita- 
tion of its own, especially in the contrast. 
The contrast theme might well be used as a 
basis for improvisation according to the 
screen requirements. (Schirmer). 


At Twilight 
NOTHER Frysinger number of melodic 
character over a simple accompani- 
ment. The illustration shows the 
opening theme, with the musical 
four-measure introduction omitted. It also 
is suited to offertory use, or perhaps occa- 
sional recital, though its uninteresting con- 
trast section in 5-4 time seems a_ bit 
strained and fails to add interest to the piece. 
It is very easy to play, and its melody is in- 
spirational; perhaps its composer might have 
made a bigger work of it had he curbed its 
inspiration just a little and relied. more upon 

technical skill in handling it. 








Photoplayers will find it suitable for 
scenes of peace and contentment, perhaps 
love scenes, perhaps childhood scenes, per- 
haps for dream scenes if its tempo and reg- 
istration are carefully handled; the slight 
restlessness of the contrast section can be 
obliterated by softened registration of the 
celeste variety with some special solo qual- 
ity added, perhaps a quintadena; or perhaps 
a pianissimo unda maris coupled on itself at 
16’, 8’, and 4’ pitches would serve better. (J. 
Fischer). 

JAMES R. GILLETTE 
Scherzando 
IGHT toccata suitable for postlude, or, 
if the registration is something indi- 
vidualistic, for occasional recital use, 

d though its musical content is not of 
serious weight. The first staff shows the 
content of the first and last sections and the 
second staff shows the contrast. It lends 
itself to various interpretations, according to 
the registration and the mood the player 
chooses to adopt for it. 
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shai een cvuld use it as a “hurry”, lu 
which case they could use the Register Cres- 
cendo to advantage; or it might be used for 
ordinary scenes of hilarity, providing the 
registration kept it properly subdued; as a 
fairy dance it would be superbe, and the 
middle contrast section would increase its 
usefulness in this case, with proper celeste 
registration and liberal use of the crescendo. 
(J. Fischer). 


Shepherd’s Tale (Pastorale) 


HE statement and recaptiulation are 


beautifully descriptive of the title, 


while the contrast section is inclined 
— to be moody, beginning with strong, 
viril full-organ effect. The first staff of the 
illustration shows the theme, of truly pas- 
toral character, which forms the basis of the 
first and third movements; the second staff 
shows the grandure theme of the contrast 
section, truly a theme of viril qualities; and 
the third shows the treatment of the pastoral 
theme in the recapitulation. The work is 
ideal for church and concert and should be 
in every repertory. While the effect is purely 
inspirational, it appears from the workman- 
ship that it was not conceived as an inspira- 
tion, but rather worked out from only one 
little inspired motive; the composer shows 








work that is musicianly. Add to this the 
beauty of its melodies, and the result is an 
attractive piece of music for both performer 
and auditor. 

Photoplayers will use it chiefly for ,strict 
pastoral scenes with or without human ac- 
tion; placid lake or wide river scenics would 
admirably suit it, as would also the beautiful 
peaceful forest scenes. The middle move- 
ment contains all that is big in concept, El 
Capitan, for example, or California Redwoods, 
or the Grand Canons. The third staff is 
shown for the purpose of suggesting for the 
lefthand part a sweet-voiced 2’ piccolo or 
flute sufficiently strong to stand out and 
above the righthand part, as imitating the 
song of the bird in the peace of creation. (J 
Fischer). 


Organ Study Course 


AN you suggest in tabular form a 
course of study for a student suf- 


ficiently versed in piano; and (2) a 
similar course in tabular form for 
an advanced student?”—C. A. N. 

Frankly, I do not approve of reducing a 
course in organ playing to a tabular list of 
studies. That may do for the piano or the 
violin or the harmonica, but even in the case 
of any of these instruments except the latter 
(with which I am not very familiar) it is 
coming to be recognized more and more by 
good teachers that a list of studies cannot 
in any sense constitute a course of study. 

In the elementary grades we certainly need 
some etudes for the laying of a technical 
foundation, but once that little trick is done, 
away with the ordinary run of etudes! I am 
not now referring to the Etudes of Chopin, 
and the occasional Etude of some modern 
composer who has written a piece of real 
music in etude form, but I am referring to 
the continued use of etudes which have little 
more than mere technical value when the 
student should be studying repertoire. I am 
very glad that organ literature is not greatly 
burdened with “studies”. The student who 
is in need of finger dexterity can get it so 
much better on the piano keyboard by using 
piano studies, that it seems useless, from my 
point of view, for any such material to be 
written distinctly for the organ. 

For any type and kind of organist, whether 
a “beginner who knows the piano” or an 
“embryo organist, who has already mastered 
all forms of pedal and manual scales, and 
knows much of Bach and Mendelssohn”, the 
best set of exercises in pedaling it has been 
my fortune to see is that book of pedal tech- 
nic by Nilson. Beyond a mastery of that, I 
am unable to suggest anything for pedals 
pure and simple, without taking recourse to 
the literature of organ music. 


To acquire the habit of polyphonic think- 
ing, I know of nothing better at any stage 
of organ playing than a suitable selection 
from the works of Bach, though if you really 
want to have some etudes along this line you 
will find some very excellent material in 
Chadwick’s Ten Canonic Studies and some 
serviceable material in Dudley Buck’s Stud- 
ies in Pedal Phrasing. The footings given 
in the latter work, though revised and im- 
proved in the later editions, are still out of 
line with modern ideas in pedaling, and 
ougnt to be revised again by the teacher. 
For the development of snappy rhythm, stac- 
eato, and fancy registration, let the student 
use scheros and modern toccatas, of which 
there are a great plenty to be had for the 
ordering. Then. there are the Symphonies 
(!) by Widor, Vierne, and others, and sonatas 
galore, among which we may mention par- 
ticularly the fine one in G Minor by Harry B. 
Jepson.—H. B. 


New Music 


Coerne, L. A. “Liberty Proclaimed,” an 
anthem for chorus, piano, and baritone solo; 
rather pretentious and not simple enough for 
choirs of limited ability. (Ditson). 


Dunkley, Ferdinand. ‘Praise the Lord,” an 
anthem arrangement of an “Adon Olum,” for 
chorus, abbreviated organ accompaniment, and 
baritone obligato; not easy to do, but a very 
good number worth doing; requires a chorus. 
(Ditson). 


Lloyd, F. E. J. “Communion Service in A,” 
an extremely simple setting, largely chanting. 


Tschaikowsky. “The Lord’s Prayer,” an ar- 
rangement by G. S. Dunham. (Ditson). 





